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Foreword 



D 

throtij;hi>ut iJu^ rotinirv the etfa hvoius'^ of 

or sOh cdik Jhini htl^Uvn tluriKtiTi/i'd tl^lviiig 
in disarray and in of icfornv Sptijifk pri>- 
fviSiilsandrtHi>nimi i^dation^oii lu>v^ sji^h rc- 
torni mi^hl Lvsl reali/cd have been vigorously 
supporUnt LdiKiiti>rs, pi>litiLi<iiis, busini^ssaiid 
induslnat kvidcTs, tind kA\\k:t inloro^tod Lili/eils 
aro cvaliitiling th^^ proposed rt^^furnis in light of 
the mvds oi Uuir i\ sLitcs, Wak's M\d 
i'onimiinitics. 

L'nnTi;ing fri>m this almost fa-iu-tic analysis of 
puWk cdiKMtu>n, ultimately toiiU's the ijuostion, 
*\Vhal constitutes the most appropriate edu- 
icitiiHial oxpericmcs tur this nation's uti/^-ns?" 

r thirty ViMrs a^o, longbcfon the tUrri nt 
debato Lx'gan to suirl around u.^, MortimcT Adler 
sU)^)^i^sted that *'The aim ot cdutation is u isdom, 



and ivuh must hai i the Lhantc- to become *is 
uisi^is hi^can/' 

We k\o ni»t lontcnd that this study represents 
llie detiniti\e uork on hiui k> assure uibd^nv We 
i^u'Dntend, hou;.»\er that u isdom lannot be 
attained uitkoiit all students bein^ exposed to 
the humanities. 

As the roUierris o\ er t^xcellente, discipline and 
'back to basks" nrc manifested by prupas*jd in- 
Ln-ases in gradihition n\]uin^ments, ue feel 
strongly that balance in the educational experi- 
ences must be mainiained. Consequently, the 
timing of ihis report ci>uld not be moa* fortunate. 
Wo hope that the rept)rt \i ill remind tht^se who 
arr struggling to reform their bchools, that the 
hiimanihes cannot, indeed must not, be either 
Ignored or diminished if students are to beab 
educated, and therefore, as vvise as possible. 



Preface 

JfV HAnOLD RA)yOiDS. IR.. COM\USSiO\TR OF WUCATION, STATE OF ALASKA 



The role and duty of t)it^ t hief state school 
officer m suppi>rt of the teaching of the humani- 
ties in the public schools must begin u*ith a 
conviction that the humnnitiesare the cor- 
nerstone of education in a free and just boaety. If 
the chk^f 's personal experience proeides th*it 
conviction, then the steps arc quick dnd certain. 
H not, then thw must be a period of self-exain- 
inatiun and, perhaps. Study of some of the great 
u'orks in literature, art, d*'ama or music from 
vchich tlnuiniijue nature of human (.experience is 
revealed. When.* ..'ommitnienl to the humanities 
K made through the essential prtKesses of ex- 
perience and learning, it becomes possible to 
translate that personal commitment toa state 
di partnienl of ed»jcation through example and 
l^nou^ledge. 

Public statements and policy documents are 
impottant, but a priority must be established for 
the use of rcsiniaes and personnel. Responsibil- 
itv must be assigned and dollars allocated. The 
chief is in a unique position to suggest specific 
programs and it is essential that he or sheen- 
courage such programs. 

Some suggestions arr: 

L Offer incentive grants Xo stimulate KH.al 
projects. 



2, Propose the use of texts and materials 
that are the heart of the humanities: the 
u orks of jeffersun, Shakespeare, 
Daumier, Dua'r, Rembrandt, da Vinci, 
Beethoven, Mozart orregii>nal works 
such as the art representing the spirit 
u'orld of the Eskimo people* 

3, Develop summer institutes for teams of 
teachers representingdifferent view- 
points and disciplines who msh to 
undertaken humanities teaching project, 
and utilize scliolars, perhaps from the 
National Humanities Faculty, to lead the 
institute. 

4 Develop summer institutes for juniors in 
high school on topics such as "Civiliza- 
tion un Trial/' using huinanltks classics 
lil^e the Trial a/ Secm/o, the Trial of C-atlUco, 
and Franz Kafka'b Thv TrmL with students 
returning to their respective high schools 
fortheseniiiryisir 

Possibilities for such projects abound, and if 
they are carried out with intellectual rigor and led 
by ableschola*-s, enrichment of the curriculum \^ 
irk^vitable. The chief state school officer is re- 
sponsible for the quality and (]uantity of technical 
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iissivlaruL' provided lo st htnil dislricb in miitter^ 
n iiUod lo sihool lUrrk ulum Ai tin);ni ihi^ rok, 
lJu iiim*T !ssni[UT or sliilf MiptTiiiti'iidi'iit Laii 
jiiflik'iuo or dMw t llu' jnfusiuii ot :hc hunuiiiitics 
lhroit);lii)iil till- liirrii uUim Tur i vOinpU\ tlu- i-d- 
i ouM^i mt'iit of \\nlin>;ionM>rlia i\ilU moiU'\ 
Mu\ i fUili\o kMdiT^h.p, bilsud iJil milIi pro^rtiiu^ 
lis Ihr B>1\ Aruo VVrihiij; Projcil. will tissurt* tlut 
oiiL* of Ihr Li-atr.il iii h\ itios of human i xisk na 
u^nimirnii.ition throiL);h .vrtttn^;, is iK'VL'lopa] m 
school pru|;rains. Thi^ tjrt\U Books and Junior 
Croat Books pro);rams an at ailaHc foi adi>phon 
tUroii>;h the o(U"i>ura>;cnicnt \)f a slale dcpart- 
iwixi i>f i\1uLatioii. These programs will rearh Ihe 
lull rangouf age 'nd grade levels in the public 
M hools and. thu>ugh them, students will learn 
ihe meaning w hat it is to be human by writmg 
about their ideas and ej^perienccsand b\ re,tdmg 
abtml the e ^perienn's i>t others. 

Inadditton. man\ states haie textbook selet- 
tii^i. proiedures. Whether such selection proc- 
esses ore in plaie or iu>l, the dep<irtments ot 
education lan itiiti<ite and develop approaches tit 
texts llMt suc;.eed in making the great works i>t 
him)ttn hLsti>r) and experienLL a* iiiliiblemall 
slIidoIs, Publishers tan produce bookscontam- 
mg primar\ source matericd and ci>mputersniakc 
such textbook ci>nstRiition easier. A statewide 
order foro book including the basic documents of 
American histi>ry, for e\*imple. would encourage 
such a production by puWishers, 

The study of languages is a key to understand- 
ing othe"* cultures. The study of other cultures rs a 
vvindovv on human behavior in other places and 
other times. The chief state school officer has a 
special responiiibilitv to insure that lan^uajie 
study in the public schools g<ies beyond mere 
translation. Instruction in languages must be 
Leased on the culture and civilization from w^hich 
theyspring, 

Plaeing scholars in residence in schools pro- 
vides li\ ing human resouaes for students. The 
Pox/in? idea is a variatuin on thJt theme whtTc 
skilled and experienced pcHiplefrom the commu- 
nity become a schoc/1 resource. Such people 
int' rcict wHth students and provide both human 
and historical perspectives on the community, 
the nation and the world. 

The oPf^a nizatiun of the department of cduc*i- 
tii>n itself can foster concern f<ir humanities in- 
struction, An organization that is built of discrete 
boxes \vill never serve well toinfu;;!' the activities 
of the deparlment with the possibilities for learn- 
ing cind understanding nihennit in the hunutii- 
ties Departmental activities involvrng visiting; 
speakers car open doors to consideration t>f the 
humanities and encourage consultants to be 



more aw are oi the possibilities. 

IVrlwps the most important ot ali is the devel- 
opment of a statement of go*ils fi>r tlir liumani- 
Ires, i)ppro\ by the state biMrd of educiicu^n 
and commrssioner or superuitvnde, t. Clear ex- 
pixtatJims, understood b\ all, are essential io the 
a^hiLH enient of better list and understandriig oi 
the luimanrties by the schiH>L,. It isai' iti:portant 
challenge to the state board and ihe chief state 
siho*>l offuer io find the i\cus ti» make the hu- 
m.uiitii's,:n essential p^irt of the Lxirnin^ e\pe:i- 
en^e ?n the public schools. The humanities aie 
es;5e;iti,ii if st'adenis art^ to expand Iheir visioa 
bi'\i>i^d personal expeneneeand te;»t their as- 
s intptions and J nsights against the collective 
i\rsdom of the p*\bi in preparation for a complex 
future. 

Such initMtnes have a way i>f developing 
momenhim The chief state school officer, by 
judicious ettiouragemeiM, can help toenci>urage 
that tendency Teachers and administrators will 
take encouraf^eiuent from the efforts of the chief. 
0»nimunitiesand state organizations for the en* 
couragenient of the humanitii s are additional 
sources fi>r people, materials and mtiney to assist 
in the effort, but the essenthil m^redient, the first 
cause, IS the con^ictiim and cominitm.ent to the 
hunianitiesthat thechiet state school officer 
brings to the task. 



Executive Summary 



ThiK'oLiiKil :>f Chio? StiHeSchiH)! Officers 
iCC t^t^C^), iiii iT^iM'/tihon of till* t-ommisMimL-r^ 
,>fni siipi-nntiTuk-nis i\hhMton fur Iho fifty 
shitos, tno D»slr!iU>l Columl>Ki iind mx oxtMsliitc 
lt»nsilK*:i*ns, li,is ■.oiT^pit-tcd '^tin l*\ of aim^nt 
^tiilc [hjIicio^ t^uurci iHo hutTMnitio^. The Coun- 
til s rrofCcE on tho liunitinitic^, uhicli bogdi^ Stp- 
tcmbor I, fuiulod b\ the M^itioiwl tn- 

ilou niLMit for Iho I kinvtiiitie^ (KTH), uith d sup- 
pleiiiL-ntorv c'Uiinl tri>[n Hu^ KiuKL'fLllei Founiti- 

iimimitli'o lor iHl pro|Cit, cli^iirod l>\ ihc Cnm- 
•nisMt'nior of I'liLiiOtioii for Ihc ^tdto i>f Aldsltti, 
cdui Loh^priM'J ifl humanities scholdrir, dlrcvti^r^ 
ot hLimdnitiLs or^iinudtions ond in^titut(on±$, dnJ 
rlrnii^ntorv tuui socondcir} educotor^. To cdrry 
O'll ihi? stirvo) of stoto poi;dcs, the Council 
di'^tributi'd d quostioiindiro tocdcli stdtc cducd- 
tion dj;c'ni y (SKA) [Vjsiiij; i]ucstion^ dbtnit tlunr 
num^uiitii's policies in tlu" driMsof. organi^itiondi 
structure oi the dpeni\, j;cncrdl educational 
>;oals, LurrKulum, te^tin^^, textbooks, graduation 
requirements, ^tate funding prmisions and cur- 
rent educational developments. 

In addition tt)^urve\'ing ^tateaj;eocies con- 
cerning; their current policies toward and asses>- 
ment ot humanities instnjction, the Council de- 
\ L'lopcHi isbue papeib, determint*d by advisor)- 
Ci>minittee member^, on the topics of: (1) the role 
of the chief state bchuol offict*rin furthering the 
humanities; (2) the need for cwperation among 
elementar\ Jnd secondary t^ducators, and 
teacher orgdni/ation^ and learned societies in the 
humanities arcds, and (3) p^irticuldr difficulties 
facing humanities teacher^, especially those 
tedchmg American histi>ry and classes in litera- 
tua' The pro|c-ct is issuing, as well, a catalog of 
exemplary program^ in the humanities sup- 
pi^rted. funded or t>riginated by state education 
agencies. 

ResuIt^ trom the pro|ectS survey reveal that 
Mate educatk^n agency persnnnel while gener- 
ally e\prt*ssing strong support for instruction in 
thehumamties/ pinpoint a nnmber of areas that 
need attention \vht*n furthehng te^iching in the 
da\i. PirM, state humanities specialists do not 
agree among themselves, nor do they perceive 
gent*ral agreement among cnlucators, as to what 
constitutes the humanities. Many identify the 
humanities with the arts, believing them not 
easily differentiated. Others view the humanities 
as preparing students to be "humane/' socially- 
resptmsibie citizens. A minority see thc^m as a 
discrete group of subjects including English, his* 
tory and foreign languages, Con:>equentIy, re- 
spondents believe that public school educators, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and 



humanitie'^ :»ch liars should work together to- 
v\ ard d*'\ eloping a co(T»nU)n definition that can 
he apr>Ji*.^d cvsjjj to instruction at Hie elementary 
and seconi*ir\ ieveL Seconii respondents con 
sidcr the pol^ies i''nd aiti .'iticst)fihief state 
school i>*ficer crucial in furtht^ring the humani- 
ties and suggest that chiets give intreased time 
and attention to the area and dev elop policies 
that would enable states to work more effectively 
u ith local districts. Third, state education agen- 
cies are structured so that humanities supervisors 
^c*ldom meet as a gnuip, nor are the humanities 
normally a separate unit within a high school or 
within the secondary curriculum. As a result of 
these organizational divisions, state personnel 
report difficulty in meeting with humanities 
teachers or administrators to discuss issues of 
common interest. 

Sur\ ey findings confirm that only 20 percent of 
state education agencies possess a unit entitled 
"humanities" in their organizational structure. 
Although generally possessing no separate unit 
for the humanities, 93 p'^^rcent of the states do 
*.^mploy specialists for one or more of the humani- 
ties fields. These specialists— in the fields of 
English, foreign languages, siKiai studies, art and 
music — beU>ng overwhelmingly to teacher orga- 
nizations in their subjects, but very few (less than 
15 percent) to professional societies such as the 
Modern Language Association orthe American 
Historical Association. 

Less lhan half of the states include the humani- 
ties in their statements of general educational 
glials. Larger numbers, 64 percent, provide cur- 
ricular guidelines and supplementary materials 
in humanities subject areas. States, in respond- 
ing to a rec]uest from CCSSO, forwarded exam- 
ph?s of humanities guidelines and materials. 
These documents demonstrate the range of sub- 
jects included in the humanities by the states, for 
example, art, environmental education and the 
teaching of musical instruments. 

Most states, when discussing their stipulation 
of skills, noted these Wea* primarily basic skills 
rather than abilities tied to humanities subjects. 
Asa part of the emphasis on skills, half of the 
states adopfed competency-based educational 
pn>grams during the 1970s, but only eight states 
included the humanities in their program. 

States administer a wide range of examinations 
and, since 1970, these tests have focused more on 
b*is:c skills and less on achievement in individual 
subjects. T\venty-seven states have adopted 
stittt^U'ide textbook adoption policies, but these 
pohciesare usually cjuite general and not specif- 
ically directed \ > humanities textbooks. Among 
tK^ states having statewide graduation require- 



monls, forly-tuo r^\iuia^ Lnj;lt^h forgrodiiatum, 
tu^ nliL lii sociiii studn^s, W hwjj;n Ian- 

sliit^^ liiimiiiiilit's tuntiK ts to oxprt t^piiiums on 
Iho rt liitn^nship [■>olv\ t^n tiit^ huniiinitk-s M\\ \ m 
rt^nt t dirtMtioiitil tr^'iuis. In thi^s^vlion, ii niii- 
|oriU til SKA ptTsonnol sttiUMho\ Ixlioi o Ihtit 
"Ku k to Uisk s ' Is ^1 lu'nd hiirnitui to huniiiiiitios 
inslnulion Ro'^poikK'nts ^^v lli^* i^rou ih ol ^itloti 
^md ttilontoti proj;riim^ th^* cilinMlionol tr^'iul 
most itU orinj; iho humanities. Tlv niiijoril^; 
hou oc^T do nol stv Iht* j;r^iu iiij; uso of t oni- 
pulors, or intuMso in l OLMtionol c'^luLMlion iis 
hiumful; Mlhor thoy w these tr^nd'; iis either 
neutral or inoK>ut a qiiiirterof the responds, 
positive to huniiinilies leiichinj;. Their hisses 
meiUs of ihe proper dir^vtiori to lurllier huiiMni- 
lies instnu lion are j;eiierallc suiiiiiMn/eJ in ihe 
rtvomniendtiiions ih.il lollou-, 

Keeomrne" iation^ ot the profcvt's isorv 
tonimitUv inelude Die follou ni^ 



i . Tiiiit each ^tate develop a ^p^vific hel of 
poluie^ to further humanities inslrucUon 

2 '\it e^jeh ^tateenct)uraj;e ihe establish- 
nu'nl of a eore of common learni ng to 
uhu K the humanities are tentral. 

3 I liJt the Counul ot Chief State St hool 
OffiuT^ hold a national meetnij; of their 
membership on thehunianitieb. 

4, That the Council of Chief State Schoo! 
Officers conduct M\ rejyonal conferences 
on tho humanities for SEA instructional 
personnel 

^ That the National l:ndouinent for the 
I luinanities ronttnue its enhanced com- 
mitment to elementary and scwndary in- 
struction, and that MEII and humanities 
scholars consider the ne^\is of the public 
schools u hen formulating policies or pur- 
suing; scholarship. 
That state education aj;encies uork 
doseiy u ith their state humanities coun- 
cils to toster c^x)peration on projects in- 
coK'tiij; elementary and secondary 
education. 



INTRODUCTION 



are the current policies of state education 
aj;encie'^ tou ard humanities instruction^ In the 
I-all of m2 the CotinctI Chief State School 
Otticers initiiited a study — "The I lumanities and 
the State l-ducation Aj;enL'ies; F^>licies. Persp^x.- 
tu es and Prospt^vts'' — designed to ansuer this 
question Sharing the concern of the Uock^'teller 
Comnii'^sion on the I lumanities about the state 
of the humanities m American culture, the Coun- 
cil hoped to build upon the recommendations 
expre .sod in the Commission's report, Thv 
i iuiihinttu'^ ifi Atmnow Lift' In order to obtain 
baseline data about state education agency police 
touard the humanities. theCtnmcirs proiect statf 
d n elope^l and dissenunated a t]uestionnaire to 
he fifte states, the District of Columbia and six 
extrastate|urisdictit>ns The n^sult^; of this sureey 
of current state policies support the judgements (^f 
The K^K'kefeiler Commission recommendations 

The Commission made ten retomnundations 
4in \ lumanities in the Svh^H>ls " Tuo fociis^^t on 
state education agencies The first called for 
states to \*^tabtish funding policies and ^-jher 
^uid^ lines enabling s^ hools to proi uleall stu- 
Lk-nts \iith a general i^du^ation that iiHliidts sig 
nifkant attentitHi to the humanities/' State ^'du- 
nation agen^\ oifuMls uere urged \o "enlist the 
best tea^ hers m ailable to help them defe^o i\w 
immeasurable editcation^jl eakieof the ^Nesfons, 



methods, and fields of the humanities/' State 
police makers icea* cautioned not to '"short- 
change educational goals that resist t|uantifica- 
tion/" The second recommendation adeocated a 
"solul liberal education that includes the humani- 
ties" as the basis for teacher certification 
ret|uirements. 

The CoinmissK>n also rt^vonimended ''that 
leariH^I societies take a more actiee interest in the 
^^UlCatu>n and professional decelopnient of high 
scliool teachers in the humanities/' In its uork 
the Council's pro)e^'t has emphasized a more 
general appnuch, seeking out such groups as the 
American Council of Learn^xl Societies, the 
American i hstoncal AsstKiation, the National 
Council for the StK'ial Studies and the National 
Council of Teachers of English to encourage them 
to formulate inutuatly-beneficial poiiciesand in- 
form each of the other s interests and efforts, 
lVo|ect staff and the adeisory committee have 
propose d a meeting ^>f the exe^ utii e directors 
and presidents of such organizations in order to 
encourage such contacts. 

In redpoll'** to another Commission r^nrom- 
mendation that "sJiooI districts should maintain 
an aaiir tile v\ exemplar) progianis and possible 
sources ot support/' the Council has prepared a 
catalog of exemplar^ hunianitie'^ programs uhi^h 
uere uiitiated, fimdtxl or encoiiraged by ^t.ite 
education ^igencies. 
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Historical Background 



XriidilioLiiill^ tht^ huniiiiiLtH's i^d\ c Kvji tied to 
till' ujidiTst*uidiii^ot a M>miiiuin.v)ii'ot' liltTiir). 
lljstork*jl i.ijlluj*U lind philusophj^^jl uurks hi 
Vnuriiiiii lnj;h m htJuls Juujij; tlit^ mntttvjilh 
u ntur\. thisiOfL i^iirnnjlurn uas stiikliisi lv tird 
tt» tilt tlilssKs. Uliit Lcitin iiild (jrivk.ind tlu^ 
stud\ ol uork^lK till' tlticicnts tornu^i the Klsr 
Joi huniamtios (nstrtitlkin Works b\ mikiorn 
I uropi'tiritHid Ariirruiiii .uUhors j;rtidutill\ dis- 
pt^iied thi'iLissiCs ill tlli- iiirrimliijil 

M\ri«id inhiLiitioritil, sotidl iitiil pohtu j1 irifUi- 
^Miiis W\\ ti)Lh*uij;es. rhi- !Voi;ri'^si\ c ino\ciiiL'jit 
bfuvj^ht i;i'iu Ttil soutil iind polJtiuil critiii^i' ^it tlu' 
turn ol the tcntiiry Prui;rrssiUMn h J to an alUr- 
iitiun lit iiuiT\' thiin to tiJ[idonii-nt.i] striii- 

tiirjKhtin^t in Ami-riLaii MKJLt\. bul tht'sr 
tiiiUi^jn^ ^tiUii'^ ut'n*iruij*il loeduuiliv^ri. A 
belief th*il till- iiri'dsand cxpi'rii'tKi'^uf all 
AnuTjLaJis — I spciiall) the iirul\ arn\ t*d niiiiii 
^raril popuL^tjon — slioiild form tlii'^;. is lor 
oTj;*iiii/iJi^ siKi*il and pi^littiol institutions he- 
came an imporMiit i;oal of IVogrc'^siw leadors. 
I or edutatiun, hose mosl ett'ix ti^ e \nihu n- 
lial spokesperson uasjohn Deue\; Pro- 
j;ri ssi\ isni meant movemcnl audv from ii 
ilassjial and, tiwi lesser degree. An^lo-S^xon 
turniuhjm. A neu airniuUim u*i^ ^u^j;e^led. 
one that u.^'ili^. addre^*^ ihe noed^ and incorpo- 
rate the expem iKes of Ca^lern and Southern 
European unnngronCs uho rK\u\ linlebv or about 
thcJT ancestors in traditional tour^e^. An edtkii- 
tion that mif^ht pro\e Useful and relc\dnt to both 
immigrant and ui?rkinj;clas^ groups needed to 
be de\ i^ed — oiie not m» t lo^el) allied to a i ollege 



piepiirati*r\ prt>j;rani for those feiv, iarj;eK' 
natiii'-born vi hite^, ho utuild extend their 
SI lioolmg bes ond the priniar\ or secondary level. 
Such iin educatiohtalled tor, and resulted in, 
Jramatii intrej^ein the numbi rs of Americans 
atti ndinj; high n hool — from about oiu -tenth i>f 
the population near the end of the nmetcenth 
tentur\ to more than half by *he 1920s 

These changes in the makeup of the high 
school population dnd the subjivts taught had 
profound cUkxI on the core of humanities 
lourses Lnglish and American literature con- 
tinued to dominate in the rei.|uireii readings for 
Lnglisli courses. Western a\ ili/ation and Ameri- 
i an history eiiiphasi/ing the accomplishments 
and insights ot our culture, comprised the heart 
ot histor\ courses tjught in the public schools. 
Yet the ,slnft to modern authors and recent history 
moied the schiH>ls ti great distance from the 
classical curriculum i>f the nineteenth centurv 
and fioiii a fiKiis on the nc\.\is of a small number 
of the nation's children. 

This neu hoinanitiis curriculum, in combina- 
tion K ilh training in science and math and the 
addition of ^\K"ational cductition designed lo 
meet the net\.1s of students not attending college, 
tormed the basis for saondar\ curricula unti! the 
|96<)sand 1970s. At that time^i neu^ vvj\'eof 
criticism coiitended that educatiiHi had become 
irrL*)c*\ ant for large numbers of students, cspc- 
ciiilly Blacks, women ^nd all those whose cul- 
tures did not fit socMsily within the uestern- 
American civilization model- Arguments against 
a curriculum developed primarilv for the benefit 




Pt--trhitit Ct'htirihit >ttuicrii-- lii the t.tbuiry of Corti^rt^^ arCit 1990. 



of A>Iiittsor niiilcsotliocd UiObc Ciirlier tuon- 
iK Ui-i.^'ntur\ arj;uniL'iUs obi>ul iho irrdc^ iin^y of 
lliL' k^urrkiilum for immi^ninLs. Furlhcr, iUv push 
[or gloKil odiktitK>n d riiin-othiitH: oniric u^>rki 
hisli>ri Ihjt rcsp^\U'd l^islorn and third uorld 
LuItur*.N - c.iiiu' irom ti coin crn MtiiiLir \o lh.it of 
the IVoj;ri'sM^ u ho h^id Lhtirj;cd Ihdl Ihc ail- 
tiual KKkj;round of imml^r.irit children htid been 
slighk'd Ml thcsLh^Kils. Ontc<ii;ain changes ucro 
in.id^' in textbooks, curnciiLir miitLTuiU ond \Uc 
tLissnJoni U> respond to Uu'se crilicisms. 

Ourin^ ihe iMc ]^)7i)s *ind e^ir!;, 1%0^, a nunibtT 
of indi^ idiitils, m.in^ oi thcin reprusenhng ihe 
traditK>na] disciplines m llic hum<initie&, objected 
to this nio^l recent cur nciilum reform, The\ sii>;- 
i;esUd thai Ihe qiiesht>n*> raised by m£i|or West- 
ctn enters and thinkers ucrc a^le^int for the 
liie*>of t^llJiild.cn, and that the dilution of 
course content and the proliferation of electees 
nw ani thiit children left school u ithout a coivi- 
niun tL»rc of kiiou \v\]^c Thvre uas a strong cieu 
that not all k'arnini;is croated c\]U<il, that so: .e 
lUithijrs and s^mie readni);s ha^e moroimp^jrtant 
ideas to express, ideas iihich challenge d stu- 
dent niind and imaginatii>n, The> contended it 
uas not the giMl of education to a'itcTate ^vhat 
students alread) kn^m from tbeirennronnient, 
in>r to make them feel comfortable* but to pro- 
1 idc students u ith challenging materials to en- 
^oura);e independent thought and contemplation 
o( {hv tundamental Lssucsof life^ truth, love, 
beauty lusticeand death. Certainly in edu- 
uitionat goals, and to a lesser de^;ree in subject 
matter, these ^le^^sionform {\> those prevalent m 
the pre-Prt^ga'ssi^ e a'lorm period. 

Current hiin^initie^ instruct'nn in the public 
&chooU n?nect^ the&e differing vie^^s. Iuirex<im- 
plc\ social studies specialists often vie^v global 



education and theexpandcvJ vision gained by 
moung social studies instruction beyond the 
confines of Western and American cicili/<ition as 
improvments to traditional history course's be- 
cause they providestudentsuitha more st.>phis- 
ticatt-xl, comparative and self-critical vieu of their 

n ciiltua'. Some teachers of Bn^^lish praise the 
expansion beyond the set 'canon" of permissible 
literature in their courses, u hile others feel it 
asultsin students adding pooar quality u orl^s. 

The changing meaning of the humanities has 
^ontribu^c\i to the differing ueu^ held b\ hu- 
manities area specialists concerning these issues. 
The mov ement aua> from a classical education 
for a small minority to a vieu of the humanities 
as simply the teaching of history, literature. 
ft>reign languages, art and music appaciation, 
and sometimes philo^ophyv ha^ fostered two im- 
ages in the minds of public school personnel. 
^ ta'e personnel most often connect the humani- 
ties with some type of intcalisciplinary instruc- 
tion. Few a'Spondents to the Councirs survey, 
either through materials submitted or thn>ugh 
telephone interviews, identify the humanities 
w ith a set of individual subjects taught at the 
secondary IcveL They also identify the humani- 
ties with experimental efforts such as team teach- 
ing involving individuals fa>m a number of disci- 
plines (usually English, history; art and music), 
vr different pedagogical appa><ichc'^, using the 
seminar or small group apprtMch, Many believe 
that the public views the humanities as elitist and 
not central to the public school curriculumn Re- 
spondents c^>nsider these ^ iew ^ dei elop from 
little practical appticdtion of the humanities and a 
misperception that the humanities deal not ^^ ith 
scTious subjects, but with frills that only the 
wealthy have the time and occasit>n to use- 
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Humanities Project Questionnaire 



In Dt'LL inbLT o\ mi iUv CouikiI of Chief St*itc 
SlIiooI OffiLL-r^ (iituk-d *i m\ p^igt' t|uc^tionna)ro 
on Uu- Ininiiinitu'^ \o\hv stoU- t^JuLcition .ij^L^fKif^ 
III \\w UWk sLik'^. tliL- District of Colli mbi.i dnd m\ 
L'XlM^toU* jun^dktiom, I ho thict stdlc ^cliool 
offiLLT fo: Ocxh htato and juri^diLlion di-Sij^nalod a 
liLinidnjUc^coraiK't pL-r^on uho, uith ihca^MM- 
uhll^ of otlu^r STA pL^rsL^nntl, complL'tod the 
t)^.t'slionn*iirL'. CCSS(^ rctoi^ L^d tompk^tcd qiu'^- 
tionnairi-^ from urtiuill> dli liu' SEA^, i.m\) one 
K^\U^^^U^lc |uri^dii.tton did nol rt^turn a qu»'stion- 
iiairc — *i rL'^poHM^ rate of 98 pciYL^nt. In ddditjon 
projt'Lt staff conducted follou -up tdophonL- in- 
tcniL'i^^ uith tlio tiumdnitlL's contact pt-r^on^, 
L^xduJingthccxlra^tato lun^dictions. 

Itu^ tlUL'stionnain^ ua^ orj^anucd around Uu* 
tollouHl^ topjLS. slniLturLMjf sl*iti. cdiiLiihiin 
iij^onck's, j^L'iiL'ral L-dutational j;.>als, Liirrkuknn, 
U'shn^;, j^iaduaiion n.\]iiirL*mL^nts, SIvA funding 
pro^ iMon^ and Ihc rolation^liip L*f curaMit cdu- 
L*)tionaI L'topniL-nb to tlic humanities. This 
report uill be strueUirL^vjl aroitnd these general 
divisions *ind provide bolh a siimmar) ol ihu 
quanhtatK j n.^st.>>nses and substantaiu o conv 
nieJih ofterud b\ humanities contact persons or 
other humanities speciaUsts in the stale eHuca- 
tn>i i i^ennes. The L|uestionnaire lias been re- 
printed as an appendix to this report. 



STRuaiiRE OF State 
Education Agencies 

hi this set tion of the \jiies;;onnaire respon- 
dents ansuLTed tjuestions about thL dEA's di^ i- 
su>n ot rL'sp*>nsibilit\ tor humanities instruction. 
SpeLilkall^ the\ uere askt^d. (I) If tlieirstate 
a^enci had a iniit tor tln' hMmanities and if so 
u hat MibjeLts uvre incorporated; (2) To proeide 
the number ol nistruetioiial specialists and or 
f;e»ierahsEs employed in the sj\ humanities sub< 
|ed an.*as and the per^enta(;e of timi.^ they do- 
eoled io each; and 0) lb add any t>ther mforma- 
tuin thiH' felt uxnild gii e a more areurale pieture 
til humanities instructional resp<insibiJities at 
llieir state ageiicy 

Seeeiity-nine percent of the resptiiuit^nts re- 
ptirted tliee had no unit entitled, "tho huniani- 
t es." Onle luxlee uidieated they bad such unils^ 
California, Georgia, Guam. I lauaii, lAHUsjana, 
\faine, Montana, Wu ^ork, Oregon. fVnnsU- 
1 ania, Puerto Ruo and \'irj;inia Ten ol these 
listed the s^ibjeLt areas uKkided in the humani- 
ties, Nfusk and art u^-re named h\ sla vn and six 
states, n.'speLtiveh, ft>in slates liste^l foreign lan- 



guage as a humanities arL'a, fii e, social studies; 
and thr,e, English, Three states named dance 
and dramaas humanities subject areai>, with one 
of the ihnk^ also inckiding fine arts and another 
including culture. Sonu^ states included stjcial 
science areas and basic skills categories as hu- 
niaiiHiosiii response to this tjuestion, but re- 
spondents were more apt to make little or no 
distinction betu een the arts and humanities, 

Fifteen states took the opportunity to elaborate 
on their state agencv 's dieisjon ot responsibility 
for humanities instruettoiv tven among those 
states u ith humanities units, most uere not or- 
ganised to fixus on instruction in the humani- 
ties. For example, in one state the Curriculum 
and Instruction Unit is divided by Science and 
riementaiy Administration and Humanities and 
Secondary Administration. Since humanities and 
sciences are taught at both the elementary and 
secondary leeel, th j divisions within this SEA 
lia\ e more to do vcith organizational expediency 
and historical accident— such as the field of 
spcN:iaJi^>tion of the individual heading the djvi^ 
sion at the time it u a^ organised — than with any 
goal to organize instruction around a unit entitled 
the humanities. 

Further, responses to this section demonstrate 
general disagreement among SEAs as to what 
constitutes the humanities. Among the more im- 
portant findings of theCouneil's sureey of cur- 
rent state policies tou ard the humanities is the 
differing eieu s among SEA personnel as to ^^^hat 
constitutuc^ the humanities. Whether respon- 
dents emphasized the arts or socially rc*sponsible 
education feie, if any, inckidcd the same subject 
areas that the National Endoiement for the 
Humanities lists as the humanities fields. The 
Congressional legislation that created the Na- 
tional Endou nient for the I Uimanities defined 
the humanities as. 

the study ot language; linguistics, literature; 
history, junspnidence; philasophy; archaeol- 
ogv; comparative rc^ligion; ethics; the history, 
criticism and theorv of the arts; those as^K^cts of 
the siKial sciences ivliich have humanif^tic con- 
tent and emploe humanistic methods; and the 
study and application of the humanities to the 
human en/uonment, icith particular attention 
to the relevance of the humanities to the cur- 
rent condititins of national life. 

Diflenng cieu ^ as to u liat ct)nstituted the hu- 
manities e^ oil ed ln>m a number of sources, first, 
the fields, as listed in the legislative mandate for 
XEI t, are fields that conform more easily to the 
departmental stni^ture of college^ and univer- 
sities than to the departments and curricula of 

U) 



Si h,;i)|s Of Iho fit*!ds iistod iii the U'j;islalivi 
niiindtitL', i>n]i fi>roi^n Liji^tiii^cs tiro taught as a 
^lis^rt'ti' Lintt uilhip publn Hvnit nlar\ and m^- 
i>in.iarjL xhiu>l>. LitiTtituro of ciUirso, Mu^^Jit, 
Init ListialliL al Iho tlcnu ntariL ol unJor tiw 
rubric i>t language art>, uHkIi in^liulos roadiiij;, 
j;ramtiiar, >pt'cxh and i>thor coninuinKation 
skills. !n L ngli>h cla^>oL {[w M'condar) k^i i.'L 
litvTatufi' Ls most ottoTi taught in coniunctiiin 
u ith ^lammar u rilinj;and puWk spoakinj; In 
m. Iuk>K, liistijri IS tK>rnialliL catoj;ori/oda^a so- 
ual sttidk ^ cijur.-^o u ilh totU hors of liisU>r\ bonij; 
momborsi»t a liij;h schvuil's social ^liidio^ Jc- 
paMnionl AiJioii^h courses aro tauj;ht in Aintri- 
^^.HiJr ui>rld hi>tor^, stmcttirall); bi>lh for 
IcvkIk rs" doparlnK'iit> .ind fi>r curriculum t.icMj;n 
and dk^u'Ii>pnionl, hi>U>r> IrcMtod a> a part of 
sikuil studios aiiil is rnoro apt to be clas>ified u'lth 
Iho si>cial scieiKos rathor llian uilli ihe 
humanilio'^. 
Sivorid. the ck^c^ ol siaieoductibon at;oncy 
rsiMinct roflected an oarlioriindor>lantiinj; i>f 
the humanilio>, di>LU^sed m tho [ hsUirica^ [iack- 
^roujid st\lion of thi> re[.x)rl. Tlii> under^landin^ 
slros>t'd liu' del olt^pnient of cii iti/alion> and 
prest ntod an niloj;ralet.i piclureof thoarlis^tu and 
mtelk-ctoal acLoniplislimonts of a particular aj;o, 
rcj;K>n or naljonalitc. The literary and jrli^tic 
i^roalKinsof a poopte— i»flon ood to u hal is 
termod hij;h Luilure'' — u ore ^oen a^ llio loj;iti- 
niatf subjects of the humanitios. and ikjI >iinpl\ 
those pi»rtH>n^in Iho hij;h m.Iuh»I Lurrtculutn 
onu»tnpas>nij; llni;li>h, hi>U>ry and foieij;n Ian- 
^uage>. For thi^ rea>on, as i^ell a>bcH:ause of the 
di^tuKl fiold .ilrucluro of secondary and post- 
secondare in>titiition>, >lalc hiinianilies s^pe- 
ualists aa' more apt tiKi^^OLialc tho humanitios 
u ithcoiir>o> in tho<irls, This undorstandinj;of 
the humiinitio> alsiJ led a^^pi)ndenl> lo>ta^^> 
^mall, nilordi^ciplinarv and Innovative cla^se^ 
that fiKU>ed i>n an mtej;ratod unders*tandinj;of 
pa^t culture as ilic typuaJ humanilio> course. 

Third, the lack ol<i humanitie> iiniMinon^ 
mo^l s^talo depiirtnionls of oducatii>n, and i irlu- 
all) all uhcn ono employ > Ibo term a^ defined b\ 
the Witional Crdoo inenl tor ihe Humanities, 
nu%ins that ^tdle personnel, as ivoll as Kical 
leacher>and admini>lrator^, ha\elillleiJccaMim 
to M'o thtir uork ticni tt» the hunianilie^in any 
cc^nca^te ^vae. Without such a unitSOA person nd 
h<iee no particular reason to assemble as humani* 
ties specialists, per ^r, nor lo meet u ilh ji;roups of 
teachers and fiKus their discussions on the 
humanities. 

thwiamties Curriatltnn Pcrsound 

Stale edikatiim aj;encies generally employ either 
subject area spe uilists or goneratists to oversee 



m>trui turn in the humanities. The chart i>n pages 
13-13 shous the ti>tal number of specialists and 
generalists fi»r each state plus their distribution 
bj humanities subject areas, expressed in full- 
timi'ei|uiiateni.y (VIW) units. Please note that the 
ri L rtite U>r niiJst of the spixialists in histi)r\ falls 
on the line between history and sijcial studies. 
\'eriL feu >ta*es make a distinction betueen these 
siibje^ t areas iiire speciallst^ in historv alone. 
This IS also tnie for ait and music spcxiali&ts*, 
v^hea' iine person i>ften Ci>eersboth areas. Be- 
^t.useof the duersil) of state education agencies, 
a great number of notes foltiJu thecharl. Distinc- 
tu>n:. reported b\ the respimdents, such as* joint 
u^ponsibilttk's in both basic skills areasninj hu- 
nitvulk^s subjects or specialists making In areas* 
not usualK considered ti> be humanities, art- 
noted 

As can be seen the iuinK»ers of curriculum 
specialists and generalists vary greatly among 
states, from a high 1*^)7 *to<i lou- of I, but 
lorty-eight percent— of the SEAs report 
they empk>\ such personnel. Thirty-eight h*n e 
specialists onh, fi^ e ha^ e onlj generalists and the 
reniaintng ten luwe Kith. On the average, eight 
specialists and fi^ e generalists ut»rk in each SEA. 
Wo York and \\>rth Can)lina a'pi>rt the largest 
number of spi.\ialists. tu enty-si\ ind fifty; re- 
speciu ely, u ith North Carolina's large numbers 
n.^fkxting. 111 part, SEA staff u iirking in regional 
officii thriJughi)Ut the state. Other st*<tes empUn - 
mg moa' than ten curriculum specialists in the 
humanities areas are American S<iint>a (16), 
Louisiana (I I). Texas (15) <ind Virginia (16). In 
mi>st states, curriculum sp<.K:ialists deeote at least 
30 percent of their time to a Mngte subject area, 
but >n 0 feo, specialists ui)rk less than 25 percc nt 
of the time in a particul<ir subject. 

Through tetephv>ne inters iews uith humani- 
ties subjcxt area specialists nud meetings u ith 
them to discuss the dei elopment of the cjues* 
lionnaire, it bcvame clear that one of tho more 
significant determinants t>f a. state's <ibility to 
farther humanftics instniction uas theSEA's in- 
structk»nal or^^i? nation. States uith more subject 
area ^>pecialif^tl produced and distributed Kirger 
numbers ' f ^.iritiilar guidelines and sup- 
plementar) materials and found it easier ti>im- 
pnne humanities instruction generally baause. 

k Subject area specialists with graduate 
training in their subject area have a king- 
term commitment to improving teaching 
in that area. 
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2. LcUgt* pertvntcigt'^ of sptvidlisls bt-'long to 
tocKlu r org.ini/.ition^ uliorc* iht nio^t 

ritils oil thnr siibjivls tiri' disCiissiM.1. 

3 Thoir work .*\ c oor Juutnig efforts fo*- om^ 
luinidnilies subject nidkes them fnmiljiir 
with a cross scvtion of prt>grcims and 
tiMCher> in thdt drcd thrvughont thoir 
sttite 

In addition to the intormdtioTi gdincd from the 
stdtos m rt-^ponding to our questions concerning; 
the stmctun,' of d stdtc educdtion dgcncj; uc 
riiculcd d separate fonndsking fur humnnitios 
spccidlists to pio\ idc us with biographiciil data, 
iiu hiding thoir cducdtion dnd the prof i^bsional 
orgdni/dtioiis to which thoy belong nnd nrt.^ serv - 
ing or hdvo served d^ officers Those returns 



di'nuinstidti'd nodrh uni\er^di membership in 
todcher orgdni/dtion^ for these specidlists' subject 
cireds. for siKial studies bpecidlists, 100 percent of 
those submitting their forms belong to the Nn- 
tiondl Council fortheSocidl Studies, nnd nt least 
% peicent onch for specialists in the nrens of 
English, Inngudge arts, foreign langungc, nrt nnd 
music belong to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Americnn Council on the Tenchuig of 
foreign Lnnguages, Nntionnl Art Education As- 
socidtion dnd the Music Hducdtors National Con- 
ference, respectively. On the other hdnd, for each 
ared of specialty, loss thdn 15 percent belonged to 
humdnities professional societies such as the 
Modern Language Association or the American 
Historical Association. Wc received a total of 
seventy-two responses toourre^iuest forbio- 
grdphica! information. 
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STATE EDUCATION AGENCY HUMAMTIES SPECIALISTS 

FULL TIME EQUIVALENCY (FTE) RATE 
BY SUBJECT AREA 







Total No. 

J>I.'(H titt t^tzt 

tuui or 








Foreign 


Art 




Other 


Total 
FTE 


Ahbnma 


s 




90 


—.90— 


90 


10 


.10 




2.90 




s 

G 


1 










.15 






.15 


American 
Samoa 


c 






6 00' 


3.00 


LOO 






Arizona 


s 


6 


.20 


.10 


05 


.10 


.25 


.25 




.95 


Arkansas 


s 

G 


2 
3 


JO 




.10 


LOO 


LOO 


.15 




2.00 
.35 


California 


S 


4 


1 00 


— LOO— 


LOO 


-LOO- 




4.00 


Colorado^ 






















Connecticut 


S 


5 


.80^ 


—1 00— 


.50-* 


LOO 


1.00 




4.30 


Delaware 


S 


4 


hOO 


— LOO— 


1.00^ 


.50 


.50 




4.00 


District of 
Cclumbia 


S 


^ 


2.00 




200 


1.00 


LOO 


2.00 




8.00 


Florida 


s 


5 


LOO 


-LOO-^ 


LOO 


1.00 


1 00 




5.00 


Georgia 


s 

G 


7 
2 


1.80** 
1.80' 


-^L 


SO— 


.90 


.90 


90 




6.50 
1.80 


Gnam" 






















Hawaii 


S 


8 


4 00 




LOO 


LOO 


50 


.50 




7.00 


Idaho 


S 


3 


LOO 


.25 


.25 




.25 


.75 




2.50 


Illinois 


c 




.40 


.10 


.10 


.20 


.10 


.10 




l.UU 


Indiana 


S 


4 


1.00 




LOO 


1 00 


.50 


.50 




4.00 


Iowa 


s 


5 


LOO 


— LOO— 


.24 


.50 


.49 


.01 


3.24 


Kansas 


s 


3 


LOO 


— LOO— 






1.00 




3.00 


Kentucky 


s 


5 


LOO 


— LOO— 


.50 


LOO 


LOO 




4.50 


Lontsjana 


s 


11 


LOO 




2.00 


6.00 


LOO 


1 00 




11.00 


G 


2 


.80>> 




.80»^ 










1.60 


Maine 


S 
G 


t 

2 


.10 






.80 






1.00^^ 


1.00 
.90 


Maryland 


S 
G 


3 
1 


LOO*'* 


"«L 




LOO 


— 1 


00— 




3.00 
LOO 


Massachusetts 


S 








.50 


.10 








.60 


Michigan 


S 


3 


LOO 


.20 


—1.00— 




2.20 



*T}fiH-: Specialisl (5)orGenoralist(G) 
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'Lftiil No. 
tuui or 










Att 




OUur 


Total 
FTE 


Minnesota 


s 






20 


.80 


1.00 


1.00 


1 1)0 




5-00 


Mississippi 


s_ 


4 


50 




.50 




.50 


.50 




2.00 


Missouri 


s 

c; 


2 


.30^*' 




60 










.90 


Montana 


s 


4 


.07 


— MX)— 


.67 


— LOO— 




3.54 


Nebraska 


s 


4 


LOO 


75 


.25 


LOO 


10'^» 


JO 




3.20 


Nevada 


s 




,50 


— 50— 


JO 








LIO 


New Hampshire 


s 


3 


1.00^^ 


— LOO— 


1.00 


.00'^ 






3.00 


New Jersey 


s 


2 


.10=-* 








— LOO— 




1.10 


New Mexico 


s 


4 


KOO 


— I 00— 




t on 


1.00 




4.00 


New York 


s 

G 


2^ 
3 


ILOO 


—6.25— 
-.75— 


2.83 




1 .ypj 




22.58 
.75 


North Carolina 


s 

G 


4 


ao.oo^'' 

.40 




11.00 

.40 


3.00 
.40 


2.00^^ 
.40 


2.00 
.40 


2.00^» 


50.00 
2.00 


North Dakola 


s 

G 


10 


.10 




10— 


.10 


.10 


.10 


- 


.50 


Northern Mariana 
Islands 


s 

G 


3 
1 


2.00 




1.00 


- 


LOO 







3.00 
1.00 


Ohio 


s 


10 


5.00=^ 




1.00 


1.00 


2.00^^" 


1.00 




10.00 


Oklahoma 


s 


4 


1.00 


.50 


.50 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 




5.00 


Oregon 


s 


4 


2,00 


.20 


.50 


.30^^ 


.15 


.85 




4.00 


Pennsylvania 


s 

G 


4 


1.00 


— 1.( 


30— 


1.00 


.50^^ 


.50 




4.00 


Puerto Rico 


s 

G 




27.00*^ 


12.00 
l.OO 




128.00^^ 


ILOO 


12.00 


7.00^*^ 


197^ 
1.00 


Rhode Island 






















South Carolina 


s 


9 


5.00^^ 


.50 


.50 


1 00 


1.00 


1.00 




9.00 


South Dakota 


s 

G 


4 


.75 




.75 


- 






1.50^^ 


3.00 




s 


3 


1.00-*** 




1.00 






LOO 




3.00 


Texas 


s 


15 


5hOO 


1.00 


2.00 


4.00 


LOO 


1.00 


1.00*' 


15.00 


Trust Teriitoty of 
the Pacificlslands^^ 






















Utah 


s 


S 


LOO 




3.50^^ 


1.00^^ 


1.00 


1.00 




7.50 


Vermont 


S 


3 


1.00 




1.00 




.50 


.50 




3.00 


Virginia 


S 


16 


6.00 




4.C0 


3.00 


1.00 


2.00 




16.00 


Virgin Islands^ 






















Washington 


S 


5 


.70 


.30 


.40 


.20 


.25 


.25 




2.10 



15 



14 







'lotiii So 
and or 








lotn^fi 


Ari 




Olht't 


FTi: 


West Vir);iniA 


S 




\ (H) 




1 (H) 


1 (X) 


1 (H) 




5.00 


Wisconsin 


s 




1 (H) 




) m 


\m 


1 m 




j.OO 




s 








\ m 


\m 








2.75 


c; 














0? 




JO 



io\i*R*i1 In IbcsOMX iiidiviJiMb. 

lion urKk'r iho *mlhority of UkM UMRK4>f 

|.H:rvt*iit in C otntnUnKAtions 
A C onsultcint o-ij-miJl) U>U4>rK UK) pt^rucnt o\ 

\W hmo in foruij;^ Kiii);tMj;cs. iww duties 

timr n^iiiced to 50 waenl. 
^ Spi*ci*ilist tilM> v\t>rks in btiin);iMl ctiuCiUum. 

6 One s^HVialisl works in riMdinj*. 

7 U\t»^ent:r,ilisls vvtVtk m awiin^ 

8. \ii numbers i\porlt\1 SIIA nott*s that o\cept for 

toa'Lpi l(inj;u*ij;\'s a\\ positions iin' U\k\i by 

ificd. tvrtified siibjLvl *\roa spciMiilists 
^) StTivctSin thchiih**initiostin* provulod t>y the 

Pni^um PLnnin^ and Dt^vdopnicnt St.'Ction. 

staftiM t>\ spt'Ltiilists uorKni^ in cUislers\»f three to 

si\ persons 
10 Driirnti.ind 

I \ A \ertifK\] <:lt*montar\ t;ener*\lisl x\urKs in I'.nj^lish 

80 fx^ncent of tluMinv 
12 Atertilieil *jIemuU,ir\ j;eneralist uorKs in SiKial 

Stuciies 80 pt'amt of thu* time. 
11. PosjliDn tiindeiib\ a grant fnm the National Eln- 

doumt.^nt lor the I linnanities for Ihclast fohi 

\'t^Ks 

\A Reading jnd wnlinj; spci^alist \nthin a babic "^krlls 
branch 

1^ Specialist Is rosponsiblr tor hisiory and siKial 
sa\*nLvs 

\ty. ^talUlKidod by fuiHthmor population st>r\ed, 
ciirneiilun^ aa*a. 

17 lnterdis<.iplinar\ aspects of hununitics handled t>\ 
tht^H^ five Lnjrneiilum spccMlJsts 

18. Subject area is titled lin^lish Comnuinie'VitionS' 

^1 Gon(Tah^t uorks in reading and literatim* in 
elementary j;rades. 

2iK S peciii I ist vcorks ^ n g if t eit a nd f i ne ,\r\'\ 

2 1 , N'un Adt\ Doparlnient t)f f!d\icatu^n desij*nales no 
staff solely a^ instriicliomd specialists in the 
humanities areas Tlie [Inglisli spi.*cinlist is also 
rvspiinsiblt? for secondary airriculum. 

22 Position lost. 

23. Specialist in art and nuisk^ em ployed untihmeyear 



2A <l]ener,ilist jn Kh);hsK uorKs% porvuiit ol the tinte 

in basics iind "rij;ht to read'' progMin. 
25. Includes personnel uorKingin reftionoU enters 
26 Subject iWa is tilled Hnj-lish Comintinicaiion 
SKills 

27. One speeuli*>t in art, one in folk art 

28. One specialist in theatre, one in daniv. 

29 l our of ftve specialists tue in basic skills area. 

30 Specialists uork in arts for the handicapped. 

3L SpeiHalist ^vorksm foreign lanj;iiaj;esond Rnj-lish 

as a second lonj'ua^e. 
32. No one in art and mubic position at prc^senl. 
33 TiJtal reflecb large numbers in foreign language 

sub|eci tirea (Iinglish as a second Language) 

34. SpanLsh, English i^ taught as a second languaj^c. 

35. SpeCMlisls in English; Spanish is the primary 
language. 

36. ThLMla^ 

37. Program De\ elopnient Unit of eight prtifi^ssionals 
who are generaltsts serine diffea^nt googrnphical 
aaMS of the state and link local education agencies 
(LLAs) to needed curriculum services, including 

h II m a ni t ie^ progra n i 

38. Subject atX-M titled Lmguage Aits, thav bpeciali&ts 
in Iwic sJ^ills, two in currieuhim. 

39. Orve ge'neralist devotee 75 petcent o' lime to read- 
mg. one generalibl works 75 ^.HTCcni of the time in 
Indian Education, 

JO. Reading specialist. 
J I. Theatre Arts specialist. 

42 No specialists or generalists. Friist Territory office 
of education's princip^d function is to provide ad- 
ministrative and tt*chnical suppt>rt in the im- 
plementation of federally funded programs, 

43. Three of the social studicb specialists work v^ith 
model U>N., free enterprise and law-aiued cdu- 
edition program s> 

44. Twenty-five pera*ntofbpecialist'stimed(?voted to 
bilingu^d education. 

46. Works as a specialist in Lmguage Arts and as a 
generalise 

47 Art and music gen eralisl^ work with the 
handicapped. 
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Goals 



!ri this st\lu>n o\ iUr qiit'stniiintiia% rt'-»pon- 
tU^nls \\ crt- a^kL■d \\ ht-lhtT tlu-ir ^Ultt■s h^id 
lt*jI cJuLtihoml ^>/uilsL^Uiblislu\i In tliL' boiird 
odu^\ilK)n, u hclhor ihv sttitc produced ^fiUTtil 
rJu^iiliondl j;uiddrncs Ji^lnbiited b\ chief 
stjk' mIiooI ofjj^L'i iind if UiL' ImmdnitiLS 
itvludoJ m Ihcsr jnd ^uidWincs IMiiIl^Ev- 
tn 0 pcfLvnt v>l Ihr smu*^ report lh*it lhe\ hti\ 
j;cncnil cdiKtitK>Jiii] ^oMb esUihlijihcd by llieir 
^liite boiird ol etiutcitioii. SLn only-five porccnl 
nulkcitod tlvit llicir chief Mate school officer dLs- 
thbules j;eneml educdlional guidelines lokKti! 
sch^JoK. The^e general education^] gmis do nol 
iisutilly include ^uidelint^s /or iribhuction in the 
iireii of ihe humanities Only 21 percent of ihe 
sLiles have de\ eloped such humdnities mdte- 
riiib The ^LiU\s, upon request frt>m the Council, 
senl prinK'd mdleridls outlining their edoCtiiion.ii 
godih. rhebe libt cducdtional s^Kitil, citizenship 
iind lechnologictilly-based go<ils for inslruction. 
While specific subject malter mdv be excluded, 
i]\m\ of Ihe gOiils esLiblished by the staies in- 
volve skills clearly related to humanities instruc- 
tion, Thev fiKus on the masterv of basic skills: 
reading, mathemarics, communicntion and prob- 
lem solving. They also uniformly emphasize the 
importance of fostering rational thinking and 
creativity— t\\'o abilities closely asstKiated with 
the humanities. Citizenship gOcils aa* related to 
the humanities as well, especially where they 
stress the importance of teaching moral precepts 
and the values of American stKiety in conjunc- 
tion with technical skills in preparation for initial 
employment, or a longer-term careen Each ofthe 
documents alst> stress the development of politi- 
cal and StKial responsibility as a legitimate pnrt of 
each student's education. A number note the 
need for the sch wis to be concerned with pro- 
ducing "humane citi^cens" at the end of twelve 
years of schooling. 



Curriculum 

For the curriculum section, respondents were 
asked: (1) to provide information about the kinds 
of curricular guidelines and supplementary ma- 
terials they produced; (2) the subject areas in 
which they stipulate skills io be mastered by 
students; (3) if their state includes humanities 
subject areas in a competency-based educational 
program; and (4) if the SEA mandates instruction 
in humanities subject areas for the locaLschooI 
districts. 



Curriattar Cuidclhtes ami Supplcmentanj Materials 

SlatL»^ ^ent theC*iuncil more lurncular 
guidelines and supplementtir\ materials than 
an\ other t\pv ot dtKitm^'nt Hov\e\cr the Jium- 
bers \ lined greath among stale's, viith ^oine 
sending o\ er fi ft \ ilem^ and v'tluTs onl\ thrt.vor 
tour. Most stdtes de\ elop th^'ir\>un materials, 
but some ofter teaching aid^ published by teacher 
of^ani^cations t^> the local ^chooU States \i ith 
more humanities specialists senl more curricular 
guidelines and supplementar) instructional ma- 
terials for prO)ect staff to review. 

Sixty-four percent of the states and |unsdic- 
lions rt^port they provide bv>th curricular guide- 
lines and supplementary instructional matorials- 
More, 77 percent, report that thev provide cur- 
ricular guidelines, while 71 percent state that they 
provide supplementary materials. For curricular 
guidelines the breakdown b\ subject area with 
number of states in parentheses is- English (39), 
stKial studies (37), art (32), music (30), history (18) 
and foreign language {15). Very few states report 
that they provide such materials for a pR)gram or 
course entitled, "humanitieSr" Only twelve do so 
for curricular guides and thirteen ftjr supple- 
mentary materials. 
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U\m Mam Mib|o^ t *iriMs iiro i\^prosoiilt'd, Lujt 
.irlislii. iiriJ cuIUimI pt'rspeCli\ c^s ralher then* Iho 
hislorK*il or phUosophkal pr^\ii>miiicito A min^ 
Ivr ot sLit^.^s ^eiil ma^^rtiil^ t IimtIv {HJtMtK^ i\w 
hitnitinitio^, Mich dot*iiled guidi;* ot\ llio kMi.h- 
ingut nuisudl in^inimtMib or the* proper tU- 
nin^onioiil oi on M cLissrooni The suhmission 
ol such niiitonols iKk's nol ropr^'sorit d ihisikv 
tKT^toiidii^gt>Ti tho ptirt of hunicinihi'^ contdvl 
pcrMiiis who owrstiw Iheir iMtisini^suiii. h dn 
*iuuriite r^'fltvliiin of thdl ^t*ite's undor^tcinding 
ot whM tonslilutos i\w hunicimties and, fur 
soine, the subjects jnchidcd hi the SIiA's hiiniani- 
hes division. CCSSOS i-iuestionndin* lists drt dnd 
musu lis humanities Mihjects, but a ftH)tnolec\- 
pLims, "i\»r thKque^tioniidire wedro most inter- 
i^'sted in the hjstt»rKdl and interprt.*ti\ e dspei^ts ot 
these sub|^*i:ls, not their skills, studio or perform- 
(inte dsp^HTts. " Yet o great nidnv of the airritular 
guides received, focused on the tirts rather than 
on the hunicinities, Aj^din, this reflects both the 
nitegriUion of arts and hunidnitiosin the states* 
instrtktiondl orgdni/ation dnd thesmdll dinount 
ot nidleridis ^lev eloped on hunianities subn'cts 
dione Vervfew stdtes sent interdisciolindry hu- 
manities materidls. The bulk of humanities cur- 
riailar ond supplementary materidfs drcciir- 
nculuin guides for spet ific subjects at different 
grade le\ els. A few stales sent history items 
r, ther than simply social studies mdtendls. 
Usually fi^LUsmg on state history. Som^' enrich- 
ment Items v\ere iiuluded, but most of the pubU- 
i.dtii»nsare detailul tetuhing aids and lumtulum 
plans. 

$tifUihtiim of Skitts 

Sixtv-eight percent of the states informed 
CCSSO that they stipulate skills to be masterc*d 
m t»ne or inort^ sui^ject areas. I low ever, as could 
be expe^ ted, tht)se subjects were closelv tied to 
the dci.]uisihon of bdsrc skills. F^)r states stipulat- 
ing skills, elementdry a*ading and mdth drt* Irsted 
most fa^]uently, ndmely in 92 and 89 percent of 
the cases. For the humanities areat>, only twelve 
states stipulated skills to be mastered through 
hustory and fourteen through foreign languages. 
t\^enty-fuur stipulate certain skills in English. 

The major conclusion to be drawn from re- 
sivnses to the skills section is that a majority u{ 
the states leave such decisions to the local 
sLh^>ols. Second, w hen considering the i]uestion 
o* strpulating skills, it is useful to remember that 
many states, especially during the 1970s, devel- 
oped guidelines for skills to be taught in rndi- 
vidual subjects, but these were most apt to be 




NEBRASKA 
STORIES 



basic skills rather than the more discipline- 
specific or higher-order skills associated with the 
hunianities. Redding is obviously fundamental to 
dn: hunidnitiescourse w ork, but reading, which 
emphasizes decoding abilities isolated from liter- 
atua', or other humanities subjects, is more redd- 
ily identified with mdstering discrete skills rather 
than learning a particular body of information. 

i ompeti'my-Btisiui DitiOitiomit Proff^ums 

I lalf of the a'spondents report their state boards 
oi education ha\ adopted a tximpetency-bascd 
education program. Only eight states indicate the 
humanities aa* included in their competency- 
based programs, ten states note that English and 
social studies are included; six list history; and six 
each include art and music 

One prtiblem in computing the numbers of 
humanities subjects included in competency 
paigrams IS defining what comprises a single 
humanities subject. For example, should English, 
language arts, communication and reading all be 
combined so that the total number of English- 
rel*^ted subjects is twenty-five? Or, are those pro- 
grams that include reading, communications, 
etc, tied more to basic skills than to humanities 
subject areas? Obviously making tcK>finea dis- 
tinction is neither possible nor very useful, but it 
IS worthwhile to note that the categories added 
by the states, but not listed in the questionnaire, 
ATQ skills rather than subjects. These include: 
"reading, writing, listening and speaking," or 
portions of English instruction such as "English 
composition and a*ading, " "residing and miting" 
and "language arts and reading"— atl skills not 
immediately connected to the teaching of 
literature. 
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\\Mtw\n^\\ iluriiig tin- <iruult'iit \^>7{)\ in- 
\ nh r iin i'\U'rlsi\ i' j>4TiiHi nl pa'pariltiorl w hi'R' 
sluU's i.'Tl tj\ I' lo \ l ars U> iinplrnn.'iH 

the proj;ri)in lolli)\\ it^ iKloptii>n b\ tlic sU>ti^ 

stiitrv\ sliiiKLirJsof compcU^Kv \\>rin,ilh, 
llu' stiiti' Kurd <ippr<)\ os iho proj;riini in pniKi- 
iIIh! SLA pi.'rsi>nru'l di'\di)|K) nmn^ioKlilcd 

iTi indiMdihil Mib|Oi.ts. Stniii' st.iti.'s ^idopl ii pri>- 
j;ram but Ilmvo ihc spa ifiL.ition of a>mp(.>K^iidcs 
ti) lotnl sdiool districts. 

I'ltUvn slak's si^nl informtition dosLribin^ thoir 
(.ojiipi tiMK"\ -Kisi^'d proj;nimi> This iiifiirniiitii)!! 
\urK'sfroin brief discussions of iho compcloniA 
pruKiplvs lUli^pttn! b\ stnlc buirds lolcnj;thy 
puMuiitions DUtlinuij; Lompi^toiiLics for spCLtfk 
subiccts ill \ iirious ^vaiiv ds ConipctcnLics 
hnki'd lorciidinj;, lcin^uaj;i^ iirtSiind Enj;lish ui- 
struaion slR'ss the rtHciittOii of \iH.ibuLuv but in 
ii number of states it is \ oLiibuliiry spcdfkMlly 
linU'd to sur\ i\ c\] skills. One bt^ite notes tn a *^?th 
j;nido aMdinj^ competcna' that students should 
iiajuire "ii b<isiL^ survival rcadinj^ \'ocabular\/' 
spoafiLjll) {hM mea.1t the ability to "rcLO^ni/e 
words Jiid phrases uhuh tKYur in daily life situa- 
tions/' Ani>ther state coiincLts uritinf^compe- 
tenL\ tobusinesb iind sodal letters and the ab(lit\ 
to i.i>mpleti.' i^onimonly jsl^ forms such as cin- 
pKniiK'nt or i.ri.\1it *ipplii.iitions Hiesf oiithn^s of 
e\p(.'Lti.\i a>mpi.*tent. y also intlude general and 
le^ss tttihtarian educational ^oals. One st<itL\ for 
e\ampk\ listed under rt^^idinj; the rLijuirement 
tor studi^ nts to demonstrate thtMbiiity to under- 
stand relationships, draw contusions <ind m^ikc 
inLrt^ni^os Ho\\o\er tiK' integration of sulIi 
practical outi,omcs with j;encrai educational 
goals risks diminishing the tdi^^a tlwt cdtication 
should be loarning for its own s^ike, en.ii>ling 
students to think tor themselves. 



Testing 



As (hcLharl on testing (pagi^'s 19-22) makt^^s 
ik'iir, testing vanes uklely Ihriiughotil the fifty 
stiUes anil lerntones. I his \ariet\ reflects chang- 
mg patterns ot testing since World War II. I ltsli>r- 
iljII), stiUe^s ha\ cgi\ en achievement te^stb to all 
students in selected grades to determine whether 
the\ ha\e learned a set body of information in 
i^ertain "subjects. The achie\ etllent test, generdlly, 
dommated statewide testing programs in the 
postwar period 

More recently, with the adoption of compe- 
tenL\ -bdsed education progrdiiib, btates hive 
adopted criterion-referenced e>uiminationb that 
set up specific competencies in subject areas for 
which the child is hcldaccountdble. These tests 
Loncentratemoie on the m^istery ofbkills (de- 
fined ab essential for ^>pectfic subjects* by st<ite 
(.education agencies or loc^il bchool p^.T5onnel or 
speciahsts hired for thib purpose) than on the 
acquisition of knowk^lge. Generally they in- 
clude few er indtLTidls concerning humanities 
subjects and more on Kisic skills, 

In addition to thebegeneral de\'elopments, 
since 1970 st^iteb haveadministered assessment 
e>uiminations to selt^cted groupb of students in 
cooperation w ith the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. In addition, states have 
de\ eloped their ow n ex^imina turns, CbpLHrially in 
confunctiDn w ith their ddoptiun of a compe- 
{ v-bcibed educatit>nal program. Ihe^e exam- 
in<itions gener<illy include the phrase "basic 
skillb ^ in their title, such as "Al<ibama B<i5ic Skills 
Test/' "Ari/jiina Babic Skills Program/' ' Texas As- 
sessment of Basic Skills/' etc, U)cal sch^^al dis- 
tricts also adinimbter m<in\ other examinations, 
both competency *ind achie\ement, to evaluate 
the progn^ss of students. 
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Textbooks 



In this seclioii, sLitOti^oiiLV personnel wore 
asked li their sLite h*is*i slatewidt' texlhoukdJop* 
tu^n policv. It it dul iu>l. respondents \^ere<iski\i 
It the SliA pnn ides *iny ^uidnnce to loail districts 
lor the piirchti^e o( textbooks and it they Umx^ 
tfxthook ^iiidehnt^'s for htim^inities stibjeet nretis 

Sh);btly l(.'ss thtin Imlf ot tht- states surveyed 
h<i\ e*i statewide textbook adontn^n polk y. in llie 
tuenty-seven sttites thtit kvisponded poMti\ el\, 
there* isn wide rnngeof ^tructiire^ tind degrt^'eoJ 
st^iti- u>ntr^?l in the textbook selection process. 
Man\ states note tKit .lUboiigh they did establish 
j;uidelines or iritena for the piiah^ise o\ texts by 
lot til districts, the^ecnterhi tire sufficiently broad 
tind suggestive that hnal districts havea wide 
rnn^e of optk)ns. States with adoption p^^lines 
normalh establish committees to select books in 
each sub|e*^'*i^<^**i ^^^^^ contrait with pubhsherh to 
plate bids for texts covering the subjects specified 
in the legislation establishing the committee. The 
si/eot the committees varies from nine to 
t\centy-three, and as therr functions vary \eidelv, 
it IS difficult to generah/e about state adoption 
policies and procedures. As might be expected 
with a priKedure that is applied to a \eide selec- 
tion of books and siib|ect areas, guideline lan- 
gUtige IS, for the moM p<irt, vagueand itsapplua- 
tton Is highly dependent upon the interpretation 
of the current members of the sekvtk>n 
committee 

For instance, the textbook criteria document 
for one state includes judgments based on "the 
btisic tind identifiable philosophy of ourdem^Kra- 
tic society," and those that "reflect valid and 
ijuatity scholarship/' and tho^e that "includead- 
equaleand relevant study aids" and ''reflect high 
quality of typography, illustration, and other aes- 
thetic considerations/' These principk*>are basic 
ones; and more specific g<Tkils und jr each clanfy 
what IS sought under each principle, yet even 
here specific criteria reveal thedifficuUy in identi- 
fying a common set of judgments a committee 
could agree on. Under the principle of valid and 
L]uality scholarship, for example, two specific 
goals involve "accurate, authoritative, and realis- 
tic presentation of factual material" and "histori- 
cal reliability and soundness/' Under quality of 
the typography, one can judge a text on its "dur- 
able materials" and whether it is "economical in 
cost," or on its "quality and verifiable content." 
Although it is easy to do a simple comparison of 
the costs of a text, the other judgmentsare more 
complex. 

The same sort of difficulties arise when 
evaluating the general criteria established for 



another state's Textbook Advisory Committee. 
Untler the heading of content, the state includes 
general provisions such as "Are the content and 
the st.\]uence of the materials reasonably consist- 
ent with the current state guides and oihercur- 
nculum publications?" or "is the subject matter 
up-to-date and scientifically correct?" or "is the 
subject matter meaningful in terms of pupil 
needs, experiences, interests and understand- 
ings, etc ?"The other general aa^as under the 
heading of content are illustrations and instmc- 
tionataids. Other than content^ the t\eo other 
major di\ isions aa* organization and authorship. 
Again, the criteria for judging quality under 
these headings seem quite reasonable, but not 
very useful to a committee judging the worth of a 
particular textbook. Most likely, some of the more 
extreme criticisms of the arbitrary nature of state 
textbook adoption procedures can beattributed 
to the difficulty publishers have in conforming to 
such bniad criteria, and the inability of teachers 
and educators to understand easily why one 
series or textbook was sekxrted over its 
competitors. 

No matter what the subject area, difficulties 
arise for educators confronting current textbook 
adoption policies. However, difficulties are in 
many ways unique for humanities subjects. The 
text is often the only means by which knowledge 
IS transmitted to students in classes \ehea* there 
aa' seldom if ever laboratories, large quantities of 
information written on blackboards, or arfif^icts 
or specimens to aid students in grasping the 
objectives of the lesson being presented. Further, 
materials covered in humanities textbooks are 
often more controversial; and the way in which 
they are presented in the text is often as crucial as 
the information presented. This is Jess apt to be 
, the case in science and mathematics classes. For 
these reasons, and the greater interest of the 
public in influencing the nature of humanities 
texts, both public school and higher education 
specialists in the humanities are especially con- 
cerned with the operations of state textbook 
st,*Iection procedures and the way in which the 
best humanities textbooks can he produced and 
distributed under the current system. 
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GR^DUATfON RCQiUREMENTS 



Fifty oMhc^sUil*' <'duCtUion dgc^nac's Mjn'<\ved 
reporle<1 sttito*vid<^ ^radutihon rtujuirc^merus A 
detiiik^i l>r^Mkili>wn of ihc^c n^quirt inonts hv 
sit\h\ subfi'^t tirui tirnl number of units rc»^|Uin'd 
IS provuk^d in IJm* (Kamiptinnni; charts Old Mk\ 
new rei^juirenu'nls ,m ^hou n for siMi*^ iUM 
ported roceiil reviMons Arnon^ Iho^o stdtt*^ re- 
porting );rtKlu<ilion rt^iuirernenls. torl\ -luo K\\ e 
rt^|uironienls u\ I [iglish. tHent\ -eight in mkkiI 
5lui.lrcs. timvin fureign IdngiMgcs, eight in jrt 
<indoneM(ite rei|iiires nuisK lor grtuiutilioji hi 
addiliOTV ei>;hleen state** rei|*iire Jiislor\ lor 
gr<:idu<Uion. fourteen inducte ^ speeitu lii^torv 
requiretneni as ^\ part oi social studies Some 
sUites lireak tlouii liislor\ e\ en nu>re spei.itK\ill\ 
si\ hawiui AinjTuan *nid ^LUe his|or\ rt\|inre' 
nienl, live require onl\ Amenedn Jiistorv while 



eleven htu e an Anierkon tiislorv tinJ goeern- 
menl or eonMiliUion requiremenl 

In tireas other lh<in the huincmities. thirt\ - 
st'v t'n stoles require a eourst' in inatfiemafics tor 
grtuUitUion and thirtv-c ighl hti\ e a scienet' re- 
quiR'meiH \ \n stales th d ha\ e recenll\ re\ ;s<'d 
>;radu,Uion reqinremenl^ or arr m {Uv pioeess ol 
douigso, ihe moM i omnori change reported is 
an iTHrease in the lUiniber ot mallieni^.tk s cind or 
M [e'Hv tinrls required for grt^duatkm Fieeorid 
suhieet area requirements. eigfUeen sL^U's ha\ e 
sUidc'Eils ^\iss i\ speeitK e\aniituil)nn before beirig 
iillout'ii l(» graduate I infill \, Iwo sUUesdo list 
"humanilies" requirtM^ient tor graduation Kr- 
sp.nidenfs enipliasi/ed flvit llie ur^ils required 
(*(e ntimmutn, As Ivpieally ha\ e rc\|uire[nenls 
thai e\eeed the minimums. 
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2( ) L n J t V ^> \ p r OSS vthi s croc J 1 1 s , t ( >r t y - 1 o rodi ts n*qu J red <i f t or 1 088 

21 C jM*ro^;i* n'tiuirt'd 

22 Ihcludos 20th ccnturv hi^torv and world affairs 
2» Intlud^^s todi^ral st^^tt^and K^al t;mvrimiont 

24 Itt\piiroiiu*hl ttn rt\ist*v units ottor iVtfS, tho^t^ Jrom tinrartv tindudinj; porforni- 
iinu'K torvipi lan^Ufij^i' or hum.initK's 

25 Utiitvt>\prossod iistrotlilv, rtt]Utromomsin offott forstudoiUs j;rjduating in 1989 

26 Si\ trt*ilils inuM ho in E^n^lish uitha Ktlaiitv of u ntin^, r^vdin^, listening, spi^ktn^, 
j;rtimmar htcraiurt' ^i\d r-v^ ^i,t studio^, tu o crodits mav bo from tochnnMl bngunt;o 
arts tor i(K()tuinal education ^indents 

2r Must hosoiitil studit's ro!aUn^ totiljzvnship uilh onoorod,* m U S. CjtA'i^rnmcnt 
2S horl^Katlon^l^ odmaiion ^tudonis lut^tmlMsmn betrom praclkal ort^ voctilional 



technical cour^tjj with predominately math content, 
2^ Must bochosen from mojv than one major sciena*. 

30. Students mj'st pa^sart ex^iminaiionon American p^ilnotismand the pnnciptesof 
representative govcrnmentr enunciated in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, (ho coni^tKuiions of the United Stiites and of the M^u of llhnoK. and on the 
proper u^eand display of the American flag 

31 New unitifarepwposed onh; noi adopted. 

32 Includes U S constitution. 
L^ibor^itory science 

34 Founh unit may be Enghsh IV, Speech I, |ournahsm I, Business English, Foreign 
Ungu.^go, llngiishas a second la nguage or LEA-developed course 
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PassagiM>f mmimun^ oompHency ovams in reading, wntmg, mathem.itics(i%4)and 
eiti/enship(l9H!>) roi^uiri^d 
16 Incltidint^kvcdl, stati^and ritittotwl gvivecfimonts 

37 One or two years of physioiil *ictivity, total eiectivesarc nmeif oiK' year of physical 
education elected 

38 Ro4|uired coorses, no minimum units designakul 

j^** One '^eme^jter Kti civics between grades 9 and 12 h the only rei]u»rement 

40 Re^iuiremonts are ft>r grades 10-12. n.nth grade ha^^epa^atl* retniirements 

41 Graduation acquirements undetoxa mi nation by state task force as part of the 
Misstssippi Education Reform Act 
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Nature and thrt'at ot v.onl...Jnl^m taught Ai pdrt ot Amenctin y^overnment 
Pdssage ot test^ on the constitutions of the United Staies and Ml^sourl and on 
A(Tieric^m hi^jtorv and m^>utuU'jn^> (developed locally) retiuiad, state bv^ard of I'diiCtt- 
tion isconsidennj; new requirements 

B^iiird »f publK education is ex4iminmg gractuanon rei^uirements 
Two unit course m American history and American democracy which mciudisa 
^tud\ of g^nernn ent. mav bv* ^ubstltutlt^ for hiM^ry and government ret]uiri'ment 
Laboratory science 

Suiie^j^jfuJ n^mpletton of the Nevada f ligh bthooJ ProtKiency f^am in matlv readm^ 
and writing required 
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48 Now rc»i^uirc*nic*nts ur\d^*r ton^idoratmi:!. not iidoj>tud 

49 U b hi^tori rt't]Ukrvd 

U S *im1 Ni'Vi 1binj>shirt» Ki.storv *ind ^ovrrnmi»i^t 
^1 Mmmiom ri'tjuifi'^iit'iils t'\j>ri ssed (is t rt stil'*. urnt-^ sh^t^^ii h»i sut^nvl arsJ'^atu 

soitrst's \jnih ^imU' vmU'v^ istt- mLikimum s^mti^i^U K^<^ in ft (tJui^ itiiJ math Jt4 

rr(|t)iri'd, more ji^tkrinis testm^ pbnm'd 
52 boOiil Mudu^^- )s*i t*so viMramtsi'in U S Ivstorv 
?3 Called computation 
>1 Natural or phi sjwl saense rc\joired 

I'hi'ctiie ^s'lth 19S6'S7 ^rnlualin^ class 
^ Ooe onit must bt^m *i lab^vatori ^tu'iue 

^7 C h^^uvof ^»ki* or a cointwiMhoii of daiKc, drama, niusicaikd vksual ^rts 
t8 [JtMrd of Ke^ent.s mil a^t on nt*v* tnH]uirements iik januarv of 1984 or hter, intreiisom 
math, so,'ial stuiiirs. foreign lan^juajioand st-iirnee for reJ;erlt^^sttld^»llts pr'^bablf 
Students mai those to \si>rk for n*f;mts difHoma, ri-jietits students must lake 
oxiim mat ions 
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^ Must be taken i^\'erv vedr 

60 Three unit &equem'ein either science, math, foreign langu^lge. visual art*., bu6jne^*i. 

h4»me ect^fiomics aiid indu^triill i^rts or vixr^itional subpecis required 
s>l Students ri^^uin^ to piU*i Nurth Cart*hn4i Competency Test^m rcMdm|;and mjthe 

niaiis>, ne^^ rct^uirements m effi*it for p-iiduate*; in 1^-87 schtml jear 
#>2 One unit in life .sciemv or bu>k>^v'. 

63 One unit in hfe&<ientc and one in a physieal iiCience 

64 New ^raduaiton ri»i]uirement5 iipplv to 1986 graduates 

65 One umt of forei|;n language may be s<ib&tituted for one unit of langUilge arts 

66 Bvrnty clotk hour% under old rei^uiR*nK*ntsS. 

67 All graduates must tilke thrcv umts in any sub|i*i t area in addition to the three in 
F-ngllsh language arts 

f)5 Indudin^ rvkkihng, English .ind writing 
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•^iLui^ nts jTiu^t Jt muiT^lr^it^ tiim|.H U jJircaJin^; v*rUii>^. mathemaht** spt'jkirig, 

Ikt^'MJUK'^nd rt a'^wMini; ri\juir^ nit^nt'^ niii\ undt r^i> rt vi'^nifi in re'^piuisu tu iw^ 

ttnirst' ^t^J^lUe^1lenl'* lor lidnn-^t^nm uj the Ort'^^on -^Lilr -^^stom of hijther t\itkatioii 

\i v> r4i|uirt ITU nt'-.ir^ propiiM J ni'l avtt >pUd, unit'* art pj,iniu'd ^uur'^t iKritkn 

pLirw ni.ule a*.ail,iWe tt> the department of ethKatioo) 

One ui>it niAv be *.peet h 

Ihret- u nil** in ^.cjeiitv and 1echnolo);v 

\. HI nits, rotjiiired too^iplete planned program 

\i *\ fiiitiirenu nU fuT tolk^t^ l\»uns1 student-* or\U, It^r all ^.tudent-^^iradu-itti^n 
rt'^iuirement** -^hall tn* ha-^ed i^n ik'virK identified eompeteiioe**in reading, writing. 
*»pt mUmj; jnd lKt*»nin^ math^^ rtiiitiv*., rt astinmi;ahd mxaW sis, and siudi inj; 
lv*oututt«4>t ,) ]ahi>raiori si^i^^nt ^ 

\t*\^ rts.fuiremej^|s*,iiH rieed approval of the^oneral as'*enil*lv, eflectiv^* f(tr gradual- 
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rr JU medtal nnj;l»sh i,an tuLtill ri**iu»rement, 50 percent of instnidii»nal time, ex*.opt 

ri.'inedicd reading, niu^t bedevotvd tt» composition and grammar 
7H One unit can be computer science 

r^> One ssuerue unit plus*,ix or mort- in a speeifK occupational ^mneiUea tuLhJls thv 
reijuiremt'nt, 

Si} Students must pas?; an examindtion on the provision*, and pnnaplosof thv United 

plates consliluiionand American institutions and ideaN 
Bl Old roifuirements apply xo l%4-H6 graduates 

K- Neu rt^^uirvments in div^i htr I W seniors students must (>iissa proficient y 
examination (three att(>mpts alloieed) 

Currkulum revision ui pTi>gresN gradttatjon retiuirtjments v^dl be rt^isod, uureasem 
I:nghsh, math and (^cont^mics ^tth anemphasi?> on the frve enterprise ^ystt^m 
probable 

M T*jhe chi>st''n frtim a list of apprtwd subjects and courses. 
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S> ko^l^iri^tit'iits U tn^ ri\isvd, di nxiinstiiiti^in kit lurutuiMiXl ii>mpi'k'nvivs jn rvAdtn^. W 

j;L-\rrnj(Xu ^^-iisumvrul >;uods,krxd siTviu"*. pr-M^m suI^AtiK ui|uiitJ 
liMi Uiitts mttst W tn Uti>;LJ^i|;o<irts 

I duuiti^'tx tor ifsponsiWf fMKnlho^'d ituu ItjlNlt f^ri ot roinftri nu nls ^-m^ h.ilJ ''J^ 
uiut 

tiuiht'fliotus .ind uMsonin^») 

I\ itupnstJ4lUPti i»t minjiiUijn miii^H Ivii^it s in ri\uiJn>; ^i»xd nuUlx. skills ^ind ^oJUt pls ot UK) 
1 1(1/1 nship iiuludin^ kno^^ kd^t \A hisU'f^ mwK >;o\^ mnniii m^i ss^irv Lir rt sjHpnsj- lul 
XAk iMrtKL^widon \\\ Aihoiumli soov'(\ jrxd thi* world vomnnimtv^ind oaiuisiiion of 
krU'uk^i <irul skills tki U»r Kirtkvr L^mpluMiu lit I'f id^UiUiuti ri'i^i^ttrrd I(J2 

^1 N'lrgiUM.mdL b liisiorv **Md ^»o\frnmftxt 

^>2 I listorv .ind or j;roj;r*>phv 

*>'^ I .ikoMtorv sot'mo 
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K\inK>i1its vjn tv m.ilK"r stit-nti*, urn- unit of ihi- rt.\](Ltiri"monl m^u bf mH b> 

vompkljn^; llti." MijiK'iKt" \ ^iursi> nvt-ded for iKi up*iltt>n4jl prfpiir*ilion in oni* oJ Ihi* 

ioUo^MRj; pr*)j;r*mis. 4i>;r»vttlturo. l>UMm*s>, dj>lf»bulion, \widx\\ iKviiiMlion>. oviU^Ni- 

W\ywA\ htxrit' i><»nomiv'i ^md litidi'and »tvjii^tri4jl I'duoiton 

Ch^^stn iriini'K<uti.-mjvSH ijnv^uts <itid s^Ktitionol I'duviitton. 

rhrtv itmi^ iirt" v\jui\Mlont t4> <i i>n(? yt^r aiursc 

Intludos c«ni|\ivsmon, v'rvMOvi' vvnliii^, hti>r4jmri.\ >ptvcK ^ind dr^im^i 

l,abortiU>rv'M^n?na'. 

riiuv kTt^dit^ must bt' in Laboratory ^v'tonvt* 

l ourliTti oi tbf hM-'niv units nuistlK- l^kv^n in^r.uK») llHhrinij;h 12. 

Al Ivost ^^\\^: ol ihi nj^M shnll t»t vhoM-n Irom opplK'd *irls. imi- or fH*rformin^»4jrl> or 

soa>iid kinpi*i(;v's 

Abiiilv t^^rt-^uL \vriti" jnd wimpult- \\\\\\ puilKii'nt\. «ttu1 *in «ndfr>t4jnilmj;of liu- 
puKL^s ,ind strut turi' of dr^ntvitilic ^*ovt?rnamiNind ihr fr^-i- enU'rpriM^ svsti^m nniiil 
bt" donumstrniod. or ronxpk'tion of fcniodwl proj;r.iins IJiA ilottTmint'^ spi'cifi*; 
lompi'lnu'U's aiid suindiirdsof proficiotxv'v 
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SEA'S Funding Provisions 

lioii thi*ir ilisrri*tion*iry iiu'onu* was a>iiimiUi*d 
to the ciriM luinici 111 til's nistriutkin. whM 
(imounts to pilol pri>j;r*ims orspi^-^il proj'.vts tn 
Uu* tiujiicinitios, ami \\ hiltitv thoy Ivid ismuhI 
rotjuosts lor propi*s*ils sivkirij;piH)fOits in luuihin- 
itios sul">)OL"t *iriMs hiaikhtion. statics were *iskoJ 
ti* list L*\*iinplos of hmiitinjtios pro^^rams Uioy U^d 
initicitod o\ cr tho tasl h\ v yodrs, 

Kospotisfs to this soition ol tJu qUi'slioiiriairt' 
were disappotntiii); A largo nunil'HT oi .^tatos did 
not tonipk'ti- tht^ soition's finaiKjal portion, 
1 hosi' \\ liodid j;oiuTail> pro\ tdi'd ostimat^'d tig- 
ori's Ihi's^'brii-f rosponsos \M'ro tJoil to tlu- 
st^Hi' s n-porting pruLodurL-s tn tht-ir major distri-- 
tionarv prt>j;rarn I lu' lar^ost program \\as Titk' 
l\' of till- \ [t'inont*ir\ aJid St'iondar\ Kdiuation 
Alt of 1%=^, m L^MsttMUt until m\ l"orTit1oI\ C 
tuHils, st»itt's ri'^H>rti'il rt'solts to ttit- fi-dt-ral - 
t-rnnit^ntln sobji'\tatxMsunl\ as tlvv rclattil to 
s^[iiK>l distriits, sihool poptHatums and b\ 
of giant, i I dc\ I lopnu-ntal, planning, di iiion- 
stratiori, i^u l lins, tho tiles maintained on tlu'si- 
programs diluted littk' ink>rmation about .spoMfiv 
hunianjtk's proji'i ts Turttior, the siibjott areas, as 
the> \\ero listed in a report of the Di-partment of 
lAiiuation's On ision of State Tdocational Assist- 
»ina', outlining the oponition of Title I\'-C" lor 
1M80 81, wvre not iMsil) distmgutshod ai wording 
to huni.Hiitk's siib|i\ts. There were nosub|fLt 
lati'gones tor Tnglish, histor\ or toreign lan- 
guages There uere. howe\Tr, subjort categorii^ 
tor reading, math. Lingiiage arts, scieniv. soda] 
stuiiies, art and ihu^^il". T v opt for sdeiue and 
ni*ulv humanities programs might ha\Tbeen 
rmluded, but tho listing suggests that Kisn: skills 
rathor than traditional humanities subfects wore 
tho intenditi ttirgot k>r most programs. The most 
pn^ju ts, and tho giiMtest amount of ftindiiig, 
wore tor rending, instmotional nunles, math *ind 
langtiagoarts. And oven those wore smaller th*in 
thecategory "Othoi," ^^kicb included s^'hool 
niandgement and multiairrioular prognmi^^. It is 
thtis diffiiiilt to iMilate and talmlate pn^granis in 
humanities instruotion. Also, very fow states 
for\\'ardod roijui^^ts for propos^ils to loeal schools 
s^HVifioally in tho artM t>f tho humanitios 

States, both in res^H>nding to thoquostionnairo 
and thiringfoiiow-up tokphone tntorviews. did 
provido mforni*Uii>nionoerning progrtinis that 
their states had inttiatod tn or the last fi\'o years. 
Although tho nunibiTs ^>f siidi programs wore 
not larv;e. thoy oo\\'r the range of hiimanitK>s 
subjocts and utilt/o a \ddo variotv of teaching 
methods, lnforn)atU)n gainod here, along \\'itii 



niaterials submitted bv states outlining those 
programs. ill form the basis lor the Couni'irs 
eatalog of exemplary programs in tho 
luinianities. 

The Humanities 
AND Current 
Educational Trends 



This final section of tho ijnestionnairo surveyed 
the opinions of state dgenij personnel ti>wards 
the humanities and their *issessmont of ourr^^nt 
polieios and praotieos r^^garding humanitios in- 
struitii>n Robpondents \\ ere asked their opinion 
ooniorning tho effects of certain educational do- 
\ olopnients on humanities instruction, 

Idontifkation ot these developments \\ as 
hasod on discussions w ith mdK idual SEA pe*r- 
sonnel. suggestions from (idvis >ry committee 
momt *>'rs and from a rev ie\\ of recent literature 
on teai hing the humanitios at the pre-collogiato 
\e\ ol T ho\ refltxt educational trends ov er tho last 
\\\ ont\ ) ears, ospecialh the decade of tho se\ en- 
tJos, hen states \\e\e adopting programs em- 
ph»isi/ing basic skillsand using competency- 
Uisod criteria to *issoss student tichiovomont- As 
IS clear from th^? chart on page 32, questions 
nuoKod r^vent social as \\e\] as oducdtional de- 
velopments that have had an impact on the na- 
lK>n's schools. Respondents ^voroaskod to assess 
theeflOLt — iu'gciti\ e, pti&itivoor neutral— of 
those do\ L-lopmonts on the quality of humanities 
instruction. 
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'1 hu'iudt^ dtHiMo aiisui'r*^. 2 ni*)* ncu 

4 Includi'^diHiHo.insuors 2m\t ptK , I noj; Jlt'o p(>s 

^ InJudi^sdouModriMvof I ni^u po^ 

6 IndudtNdooWiMnsut^rs. 2 no^;. piw. 

r hicUido^douNiMnswors. 1 no^ pos . t noo pcK. 

H This oiloj;on and a)] th,U K^llou u or<? ^^o^^v^^tod by rospondont*^. 
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[<t^s[H>nv^s to Ihis portion ol Uio quest ii>iiii*iiro, 
aiul csp^'Ciallv coiiuiu^iits Iroiii SI A pcrst>nm1 
Jurni^ loiiow -up lok'plionc toju s^Uions, pro- 
thtM t>iiim»lit'iNnui pn>;ul st^iM \viU> ?>i(>n^ 
u -ploU' intornijtioii toiRcrntn^ the st^ilos' tut - 
ri'iit i-^dorls on beh^ill ot luinunitios. !n iKkli- 
linn, lujnianilics conUict person^, v*. ho u t'lo 
^iskod to tornplolt' this portion ot tht' quosliun- 
IMIR' cHuf uho loi the itiost [url spoko uith stjtt 
Jiirni^ h>llov\ -up i[itcr\ lov\s, oxprt'sscJ iht^it 
opL[iions a>iuvrninj; what consliUiled *i siiaoss* 
tnl ht.iiMLiittL's pto^ifim, tfiL' p^irhciibt JitfLcuttios 
liu iri^ thoir stoto, uh.il directions tho\ s,iu 
as n^ost ii[^propniitc foi inipKi\ in^ hLimaTiitios 
instriictiun. 

Kospoiist's lo lhi'C|iiestJi>niinrp^ nitikodtMr the 
pcrtoi\ link Lh'Iuoom tht' humtinitics am! ^iltt-d 
i^iui Itilenlod pro^rdnis I ii;hl\ -n'ne peaont of 

respondents lodgod pWvii and uUentcd pro- 
grams as h<u'in>;a posihvcdlott on Iho ad- 
\aiHomonl o* iho htimtinihcs, Tho cKrsc^st posi- 
li\o assessment ujs 73 percent tor i :terntitiunal 
sUidios, adevdopmenl m social studies educa- 
tiun that sonit^ vto^dd contend is not a p.irt the 
humanities. Amon^ (hoseeducatioiial trends re- 
spondents designated tis nej^atn e, halt identihed 
'baek tohasKs" as nej^ativt' hunianihes in- 
^triKtion. wliik^ 3? percent |tidj;ed a decline in 
liberal arts ret^iurt'inents lor edticalioji majors as 
a negative de\elopnient Althotij;h it mij^ht have 
heen assumed thai SI. A personnel \\oufd lw\ e 
seen an emphasis oji \ocational tramm^ or the 
^^rowinj; use ol computers as ne^ati\e *cictorj> for 
the importance ol humanities courses, only 13 
percent ot respondent:^ did so. For vocatiuntil 
eduraliun, d2 percent lelt Us effects \te e neutral 
aiidt.>i computer instruction, percent saw it as 
h<>\ Jnj;a nej^atn e effect hile34 penent >€»\t it 
positive. 

Follow -up telephone con er^itions. which 
normallv Inllowed submission ot thecjucstion- 
naire hv four to si\ weeks, posed questions \o 
siate humanities contacts centered on the 
folloviuif^, 

1 l>n^sa ):;realer locus on instritctiun, e\ en 
m non-hunianities areas, carr\ uith it a 
pojiilrve influence on htun^inities 
subjeets? 

2 Is there a ctnidici between the piihlie's 
al!e|;ed ^^kepticism concerning; the worth 
of humanities instruction and the positive 
role of parents in supporting the interests 
of the hiimanitie'* m the?ichools^ 

3 Do SI: A humanities specialists feel rather 
helpless, hem^at sl<ite departments ol 



education, in furthering; eflectn elv hu- 
manities instruction in their stales^ 

4 In what \cavs can CCSSt) cooperate with 
vour SFA to strenj;tiien humanities teach- 
111)* in your state' 

^ Other than the problems of maduiuate 
ftiTidinj;and lack of personnel, which are 
seeminj;l\ ah\avs v\ith us, are there other 
fundamental problems to furthering; the 
huniariities? 
State humanities personnel vthen respondin^^ 
to the abo\ e questions, expressed opinions cun- 
^ernmg ihe direction of their st*ite's mstmction" I 
programs, as well as more general opinions con- 
cerning theoirrent slate of the hiunanitic^ in 
public schools. A |;reater emphasis on instruction 
from state education agencies is an important 
step, a ma|ority of fhose interviewed believed, in 
enhancing their abilities ti* furtht r llie teaching of 
humanities subjects, Moicever, StA personnel 
stressed the need for specifie atlention being paid 
to the hiin^^nities This is essential, they ai^ Jed, 
LH.'cause ot strong advocacy for competing areas. 
,\ttention is being dirt^cted to science and n^ith at 
both the national and state le^'eIs, a bilf has 
recently been j^vissed by the House of Repre- 
sentativ esand its passage is under consideration 
by the Senate for additional appropriations in 
these are*is to states and local districts A concern 
with the United State's inability toa>mpete effec- 
Inely \<ilh foreign — esperialk Japanese — tech- 
nology has encouraged school administrators to 
address the need for classes stressing current 
technology In addition, the continuing im- 
portance of a "back to basics" airriculum has 
directed administrators and teachers' attentien to 
providing all students \yUU a minimal level of 
academic compt^teme and has deflected attenUon 
trom critical reading and analytical thinking 
skills, individual respondents did note that a 
signifcuit problem \cas the public's lack of 
awareness ahnit current humanities courses in 
the public^ schools. Again, nuich of this came 
from inadequate understantiing that English, his- 
tory and foreign languages, as well as courses 
entitled the "humanities," constituted humani- 
ties subjects. 

Project staff, when evaluating preliminary 
figure's, noted an inconsistency between resp^in- 
dents negative assessnients of the public's inter- 
est m the humanities and their positive assess- 
ment of the role of parents in sustaining 
hunanities teaching within Ihe schools. Staff 
ijuestioned \chy, if the public w ere perceived as 
lacking appreciation for the humanities, did 66 
peicent of n^spondents view [.Mrenta! involve- 
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mi»nt in the schools os positivt'? SOA porsonncl 

nocondiil in iis^ossmont Tlioy con- 
loiKK^d, VM tlv lolt*phont\ tli<il llio public <ind 
fitments \\\'re not uHi»rdi<)n^iMWi» ttirnis. *ind th<it 
only *i niinoritv o\ the population hdd i hildsvn in 
public schools. Furtlit^r, respondents nok'd thdt 
pdivnls actively involved in tlu* schools \mc 
disproportionately middle cLiss and i^ducatod 
<ind were thus motXNipt to h,ivea commitment to 
the humanities thdn the^enerol public- The 
minority who disagreed with tluw views 
stressui two points- the public's view of the 
hun^aiiities was ni>tas dismal as is often thought 
and p^irents \\ ho involve themselves m schools 
can? little about instruction, but rather focus on 
special populations among students, 

Hisnng telephone inter views > about half of the 
rt^spondents believed they were capable of sij^nif- 
icantly improving humanities instruction m thvir 
state working from their position within an SEA. 
Those who saw themselves as bang effective 
sttx^ssc^^l their ability to infltienee curriculum de- 
velopment and teachmg through the production 
of indtmals and the presentation of workshops; 
they emphasized the nivd to suggest rather than 
\o dictate (or appear to dictate) need for change- 
States where SHA ^vrsonnel believed their efforts 
mo^t efft'iti\ e were either smaller states where 
the staft Ciiuld become more easily acquainted 
u ith teachers or states u here the department of 
etUkation had Mgiiitkant instnictional responsi- 
bility State humani k specialists noted the im- 
portance ot teacher organizations withm humani- 
ties sub|ect^ in facilitating their efforts with 
teachers They saw less to be gamed from hu- 
manities professioiwl societies and were iii\orv apt 
to belong professional orj;ani/ations directed 
to the needs o\ the public schools, state affiliates 
of the National l-diicatii)n Association or the As- 
siVialion lor Supervision and C'arriculum 
Development, 

Stale spel ^all^ts who discussed their hms- 
tatioiis in impro\ iiig hmnanties instruction, 
n\»ted the greater difficult) in w orking with hu- 
manities teachers beiause their courses lack the 
structural unity of math and science classes The 
public's perception of the htiinanitiesasa siib|cvt 
appropriate for wealthier suburban areas aisi) 
makes it more difficult for Sl-A personnel to 
arj^ue their general importance, discrete fund- 
ing for the huni*inittes harms efforts as well 
states commit few funds for an\' type i f iniuA a- 
tion or expansion in hitinanities teaching* while 
federal monies Tinall\ go tti support an art or 
music consultant or for coniputer-basLii instnic- 
tioii FinalK, difficulties arise from the lack of an 
agrtvd-upon definition of the humanities when 



instructional specialists from state departments 
work with local principals and superintendents 
concerning their curricula. 

Respondents did not agree completelv on what 
the Cinincil of Chief State School Officers could 
doai an or^ani/^itton to improve htimaiiities 
instruction within thestates- Ifowever, they 
made a number of individual suggestions, some 
of which reflected a lack of cliMr understanding 
ot the nature of our current project- 

I CCSSO should provide guidance in the 
writing of hun^anitii^ grant applications 
especially for classrixmi teachers who 
have difficulty with the complexity of 
such forms. Teachers particularly need 
help with NEH and state humanities 
councils applications, 

2- The project's staffandadvisi^ry commit- 
tee should assist SEA personnel in devel- 
oping arguments about the \vorth of hu- 
manities instruction, focusing on its prac- 
tical application and on an education 
stressing an appreciation of life- long 
learning and the ^eeds of graduates in 
their non-working hours. 

3. CCSSO shi>uld provide SFA staff with 
infi^rmation about what is happening in 
tiie humanities in diftercnt geographical 
regions and inform them of other SEA 
specialists who are involved with 
exemplary projects- 

4- CCSSO should establish regional confer- 
ences about specific humanities subjects 
to aid both SEA personnel and teachers rn 
discovering the best and most current 
research and knowledge in the various 
humanities dtscipltnes- 

Because the views and initiatives oi chief 
state school officers are important fora 
state agency to focus more attention on 
areas of instruction* the Council sliould 
encourage chiefs to accept the importance 
of the humanities and to enable their 
staffs io carry forwa d that ixinviction, 

Man\ of the suggestions made by SEA human- 
ities contact persons were predicated upon 
CCSSO*s prt>jecl on the humanities continuing 
as a clearinghouse for informatk>n concerning 
prc^-collegiate instnictioii, and as an intermediary 
ann^ng stale agency efforts in behalf of the hu- 
manitiesn Although states weremterestc^.1 in 
receiving reports o( the Council's survey on the 
humanities, respondents remembered earlier, 
short-!*- <.\l mitiatives m the humanities (particu- 
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kirly during the l%Os) lliat incrcMsod enlhubLism 
for ihoso sub|octs but h*id litllu Listing offucl, 
Olhor rospundonis lUJtcd Ihc imporlantc of ku - 
iiig (iHentioii Uh UH'd on Uio luim<>n]t]Cb at tho 
iititumal k»vol, somctlung not gcnoralty tummon 
among educat^^rs. Re;>pondriits made ihinr mosl 
u'ldo-rtingiiigcommonb concorning Iho difficul- 
tios ihoir stales faced in improving humanities 
nistruction In referring lo this issue, ihey a>lated 
the humanities lo general educational trends, io 
t!ie hnanual and ^trtictural Itmitatu^n^ inherent in 
an SHA, and to the nnist effecti^ e means to 
j^>n?sent the humanities lo kKal teachers and 
administrators. 

A number of state personnel stressed the gnnv- 
mg importana' of computers in classroom teach- 
ing and the neod to deal senoiisly with the 
ri'latumshrp betueen humanities scht>larship and 
current efforts tovcard technological innoeation. 
Those spetiking tothisisbUe felt L}uitestr\)ngly 
about It. contending th*it the humanities ignore 
such deeelopn^ents at their o^vn periL Respond- 
ents stressed most often, ho^vever, the problems 
centered upon the issue of definition. Discus- 
sions u'Kh local school officials have convinced 
SLA personnel that there is a general confusion 
oeer the term, "humanities" c"<nd that problems 
arise oeer i^s eagueness and lack of clarity. Many 
in the public schools unfamiliar u ith th*j humani- 
ties eieie eakies clarification as a synonymous 
term. In order to be effective with lo^al adminis- 
trators and members of school btxirds, it is im- 
portant to haee st>Iid arguments concerning the 
nature and the essential! place of the humanities 
in the secondary airriculum. 



Their focus on definition included a desire lo 
correct the public's misconceptions ct)ncerning 
the humanities. One means was to make clear 
that subjcsrts such as English and history, which 
people see as mainstays of the public school 
corriculum, are simply a part of the humanities. 
Further, educators must d^^moa'^tratethat p^par- 
ing children by the acquisition trf basic skills, 
vchilean important and primary goal, is not all 
that IS required for a good education Too great an 
enphdsis on basic skills can overlook the signifi- 
cant educational gt>als of evaluation and judg- 
ment or lead, for example, to history being re- 
duced to dates and events while more complex 
questions of causation are slighted. 

The ^'iws of SEA personnel reveal both the 
current understanding of what constitutes hu- 
inanities instruction at the elementary and sec- 
ondary kn-el and suggestions about how 
CCSSO. and this proj<.*ct specifically, can work to 
in^pRH'e teaching by bringing together state edu- 
cation agencies, local principals and superinten- 
dents, and the classroom teacher Some of these 
suggestions are obviously beyond the purview of 
this proje<.i, but in marking with state education 
agencies, we can suggest where state support 
could make significant different? in curriculum 
reform, such as developing a humanities core. 
V\^*can work with state administrators encourag- 
ing them to discuss the importance of the hu- 
manities to principals and administrators, and 
especialJy emphasizing its central importance to 
the pursuit of excellence and to instruction in the 
public schools over the next decade. 
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Recommendations 



Recommendations for 
State Education AgenoeS: 

1- l\uh st<iU^ uUualii>n tigt»niy should lU'vcIop d 

of polii'ios, pnkvdiiros, diul or^tini/atioiidl 
slRicturcb li> tiirthcr hiinitinittcs inslnulioii btisod 
upim the aviliAitum Ihtil thi'liunitiiiitiLN seldom 
lonstiUitivin inte^nil uml \cilhin the tiyenry's 
slRKlure or u ithin eloiiieiittirv ^n^\ secondary 
i iirrinjlti j;eiiertijl\: 

2, V.ach sLite educciliondj;eiiiy should cni'ourtij;e 
the esttiblishmcni of ti con.' oi common teaming 
nil killing the huiTititiities, as well ds mathonidtics 
cHid siieiue. 

3, I'cUh should aid locM bchixjl dibtricts in 
dssossing lurrcnt humanities textbooks, to bup- 
porl efforts lo emourjge ihe prodik tion of better 
i|uatitv le\l\ and lo provide supplemeniary ma- 
terials, including original lilerary orhisloneni 
sources lo accompan; the clabsroeni lexlbooL 

Chief stale schoi^) officers and their staffs 
should discuss the importance of thehunianmeb 
u'lth Mjperinteiidents' and principals' orgniii- 
/ations and should cooperate ith their efforts in 
nnpleiiienting btateand local policies regarding 
humanities teat hing 

Recommendations FOR the 
CoiiNOL OF Chief State 
School Officers: 



1. The Council of Ch'-*f State School Officers 
should hi>ld a nattonai nieetmgon the humani- 
ties for their .in nibershipto enable them todis- 
russ and forinubte poluieb that can ni turn be 
implemented b\ t!ieir state education agencies, 

2. The Council of Chief StateSchool Officers 
should ctmduet six regional conferences on the 
humanities for rach SCA to send rrpreseiitatives 
in o*'der tocarr; out thi- reci^nimendations agrei^l 
upon at tlicclMefs* natu>nal meeting. 

CCSSO, building upon the assessments of 
Si:A personnel, should work with computer and 
instructional ^specialists to determine the utility of 
current computer technology for the presentation 
of humanities materials within the classroom. 

4. CCSSO should initiate joint projects with the 
National Absociation of Secondary School IVni- 
cipals to encourage state education agencies and 
local school administrators to work together 
n orv effectively to further the humanitiLS, 



General Recommendations 
OF THE Humanities Advisory 

COMMITTEE: 



1, Stale education agencies, in cooperation with 
CCSSOand state and national humanities in- 
stitutions, should establish a network among 
liKal subject area supervisors, state humant;es 
specialists and humanities teachers lhat will sys- 
tematically pursue the improvement of humani- 
ties instructi<>n. 

2, Slate education agenCK*s should cooperate 
closely with their state humanities council in 
developing projects that can combine the edu- 
cational needs of students and the humanities 
giwls of state-based NEH programs- 

3- State education agencies should encourage 
ck>ser relationships between the community and 
the schools by encouraging local school districts 
to teach humanities courses in evening high 
schools and to include groups of citizens — sensor 
citizens in p<irticular — in classes that will blend 
the intellectual interi^sts of persons across 
generations- 

4, The National Endowment for the Humanities 
should continue its committment to the needs of 
the public schools, and humanities scholars in 
general should give greater attention to pre- 
collegiate instruction when discussing the hu- 
manities, defining their general outline, and even 
when pursuing individual scholarship. 

5- Higher education organizations should make 
a more concerted effort to encourage secondary 
School teachers to join and should provide serv- 
ices of speci^il worth to teachers in order to foster 
gtxMter cooperation among professiimal societies 
and teacher organizations pursuing humanities 
teaching and scholarship at the elementary, sec- 
tjndary and higher education levels. 

6. State i'ducation agency humanities personnel, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
humanities scholars should cooperate in develop- 
ing a working definition of the humanities that 
can be easily adapted to elementary and second- 
ary education. 
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Questionnaire 

Definition of the Term 
^'iUmuutities'' 

to ortcouraginj; "insight, pcrsptt*- 
\\\\\ i^ntu j| undorslanilin^, dis- 
iTiminatum, *irtd oriMtivily/ iis the 

pursuod in thi^ ft>lli>\vinj; snb|n1s 
Thi' "I Lum.inllKS ' can oiilv bo tlo- 
fiiieil in brivid tHitline, *it ifiuir niosl 
Kisicthoy*mMhL' study of Lm- 
j;tLigos, litiTatiiro, history, 
pluli>st>phy, muMi olo^y, ind ^irt 
hislory *ind cntuism. For tht* 
eii'nu^ntiiry It'vo! tht^so ,irtMs wtxild 
normally bt^ t.uj^h( wilhin tlu^ fol- 
lowing snb|ivts. Iiin^no>;o tuK, 
roiulin^. sociiil *^tiidies, nui^jK^iUul 
,iri. At iho smind*iry levd thoy 
would t.ill under English, MH'ial 
stiidios, for(^ij;n lanj;U,i^iN, .irtand 
niuMc Most co[itrailv thchumani* 
tios tfiKUs on tho ailturi*, undor- 
standing and ftvlings of luiman 
oxporit^ni'iv for which tlu^y prt*\'ido 
nol pr^^ciMMnijWt^rs but a richor 
sL^nso of t]uostions and 

fKis sib til tics 

Tins ginioral diSi^ussron of tho 
humanities is not inkMidi'd as do- 
finitivt,^ and is prt>\*idn1 only as 
giiidaiuv for lomplotin^ this i]urs- 
titmiiairc. It is im^hidi^J so that uv 
ran gatlu>r ainsustont data no mat- 
ter how yiHir stalo dofines the hu- 
manilios and i"i^> matter how it or- 
^ani/o** a'sponsibility for Inimani- 
lies Histruction in ytnir SEA 

A, S I KLXTL'RI: 7^1 A\ I IDV^ 
CATION ACl XC V If yotirhu- 
mamtii's Mibjeots differ from iho^o 
listed in inir tletimtion, vou Cim so 
induMte in question 4 of this 
si^'tion. 

1, D(H^s your state havo a unit 
for tho hunianitios withm its or- 
^ini/ational structure? 

2, H yotir answvr to question I is 
ves, what suh|Ods an,* iiuludcd 
within the humanitio'^^ 

3, PtHS your slate a>;ency 
ploy instniclional spi>i-[alisls re- 
sponsible sololy for Ihr follow- 
inj* sub]ei:t areas or doi*s it em- 
ploy generalisls whosi* duties 
UK lude rosponsibihty for theso 
siib|i^:l areas^ Tleast^ indiiate the 
number of individuals and the 



perciMitage of thoir time dm iUod 
to Iho foJIowmg sub)ei:t are^is. 

a. linghsh 

b History 

0 Other soiial studies 
il roreij;n languages 
e Art 
f Music 

4, \i none of Iheabove accu- 
rately describes your slate agen- 
cy s ilivision of responsibility for 
homanitios inslnielii^n, please 
descnbe that structure 

B, CJOAl.S. In thissechon weare 
most interested in discovering bow 
the humanities fit into ytiur stale's 
gem'ral educalii>nal gt)als 

1, Does your stale have general 
eiUieational goals establi**ht»d by 
the state btwrd of edocatioiP 

2, Does yi>ur state have general 
educational guidelines distrib- 
uted by the chief stale school 
i^fticer to local educatii»nal 
authorities? 

3, I las ytmr SI- A de\ eloped 
guidelines tor instnulion in the 
general area of the humanities? 

4, Has ytHir SI:A developt^l 
guidelines for instnidion in the 
following suhjectaroas within 
the humanilii^s'^ 

a. Ivnglish 

b. I Iistory 

c. Other sociiil studies 
d h'oreign languages 
e. Art 

t Music 

5, If your stale has dev'elopiH.! 
instniclional guidelines for tho 
humanities in ways different 
from lhi>selislod in questions 

p]e*Tse expJam: 

C. CURRiCULUNt. Here weare 
gathering nnjre spi\ific informa- 
tion about Vixir course offerings, 
requirements and curruular 
gutdelrn^>s for humanities s^ibjecls 
e^^piMiilly particular din^chvi^s, 
guidance matiTials or sup- 
plementary materials that states 
dislnbute to local districts. 

li Does your SbA provide c<tr- 
ncular guidehnes anil Mip* 
plementar\ instructional mate- 
rials for (I) a program or course 
entitled, "humanities/' or f2) 



any of the subjects listed below^ 

a. Humanities (elementary) 

b I lumanitios (Sivondary) 

c English 

d History 

e Other stKial studies 

f Foreign languages 

g. Art 

h. Music 

I Other (speafy) 

2, FXk^ your SUA stipulate par- 
ticular skills to be mastered 
under (1) the genoral area of the 
humanities (2) within any of the 
fi>llovving subjivt areas? 

a. Humanities 

b. Imglish 
c History 

d. Othersocial studies 
e iHirejgii languages 

f Art 

g. Music 

h. Reading Comprehension 
(elemi^iary) 

I Reading comprehension 

(smmdary) 

\. Silence 

k. Ntathemcitics 

3, Has your state hwrd of ^'du- 
cabon adopted a plan fora 
Com pote [ I ey -ba s ed ed u cat i ( n la I 
program? 

a^ (f yes, is the general area of 
humanihes included within U? 
b. Jf yi^, please check any of 
(he following subjects that aa* 
specifically included: English, 
I hstory Other sturial studicSn 
Rwign languages. Art, 
Music. 

4i Does viHir Si: A mandate in- 
struction for the Ll^s m any of 
the fi>liOwing anMs^ 

a. Rnglish or language arts 

b. History 

c. Other siKial sbidies 
d Foreign languages 

e. Art 

f. Music 

D, riM INC;. Vv'e would like to de- 
termine the kinds i^f examinations 
administt'red at the stale level and 
the attention given to the humani- 
ties ill thesete**ts We are parhcu- 
larly interested in dotvrnuning 
whether statewido testing is 
pri manly focused on basic com- 
pelennes rather than on higher 
level skills taught in mo'^t humant^ 
ties sub|eels. 
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n.iinr thr tf^t >iiul Ihr iLl.ltr It 

2* h iJh' pnnury porpoM* i^l Ibi^ 

mum skill Icwh? 

3, Dot's \4nir sttitt'*idininisU'r 

m^Uions (<\y.. tt'>t>on fi*iicr*il or 
st.uo^ojistih[(uHV U,S, orstdtr 
lijM[ir%, di r 

4- Indii^i^U' iMi'h ariM timl j;MJr 
U*\ t'lin h \'ourstati>*u1- 
nums(orsst*iti*uidi\ staiul- 
ardi/wl, or otht^r >i in j nations 
I'or j;radt* loveh 1-6, subjects, 
LanftVM>;oarts, lU^din;;, Hisii>rv, 
CHIu'r s<k'mI studies. Art, Miisjr, 
Math and Srieiuv l\^r ^radi> 
levies 7-12, snb|t.vts I'li^lishp 
J hstory, Olhrr ^^k\M sludirs 
Toreij;!! lanj;Ucij;i>>, Art, Musu, 
\l*ilh and Snencc 

E, MMiK^OKS Wi^ari'intcriMH 
in di'trrmtiun^ if v'Enirst.ite ha^ a 
M*ue\\ide tt*\l book adoption policy 
or \i the sekvtion of textbooks is 
Idl tothclJiAs. 

1, Does \our state ha\ ra 
tt'xtbook adoption poliev'* i\\ 
ves, ploasi* submit nirrt*nl fisls 
ior fuinianitios sUbft'Cl an^asJ 

2, It your stale does not luvca 
ti'xiliook adoption policy, do vou 
prcn ideanv Ivjv of j;uidamT to 
Unra) distrn K tor puahasui^ 
te\lboc>ks"^ 

3* If your sLUc doi*s not have a 
UMbook adoption [.-H^licy, do yon 
fia\ e li*\lbook j;uidelinrs for (he 
humanity > sub^rct arcas^ 

F. (.K/VnUAllONKl QL'im - 
^tf \rs Pleaso oijswer t lie sec- 
tions below whHher or not voiir 
sUUe has sptvific statewide ;;radua- 
tion ri\|UirtN'nenls. Iu>r question 2, 
it voursiau* has no graduation ro- 
i|Uiroments, please ri^pond »n 
lernis ot j;em'ral educational 
tn'nds 



I, Hoes \our ^tati' lia\ ean\ 
s^UevMde graduation 
ret|ujrt*jni*nls'* 

1. Indiiale thr dr>>rei'of < h*inf;o 
^nur^*asl^ di'm-ase. nothanj;t') 
111 I he to[lo\\in^ owr ihv last 
ck'i ade. 

a Xumber of sinrial sUidios 
unils 

b Winiher of history ouirses 

within stHtal snidies tini(^ 
I Xumbt'r of f[>n.*i^n 

language courses 
d. Xumber of English units 
e Xumbt-T of literatun* 

etnirses ivHliin Ivnglish 

units 

I WinibtT of composition or 
grammar courses within 
i-r>glish units 

G, SI AM UXDI\GPI<OVI- 
SKXMS, VVo an.' int^Ttsti'd in do- 
(crmininghow your state ogency 
sjk'nds lis disiTetioiwry income 
and to what extent thai inconu* is 
consulted t[^ ihearea of hiimani- 
Ik«s instruction. 

L What perceiuago of your 
ska's discretionary hind> (either 
li^deral or >tale> o\ er the fast five 
years ha> been c^vnmitled to (ho 
tollowing areas^ \i available, 
please prtn'ide dollar amounts 
a 1 iumanilies instruction 

generally 
b Pilot pn)jivls or special 
programs in the 
humanities subject areas 

2, I las your state issued re- 
quests for prt>p<^>als or other fi- 
nancial dirt^ctiveS to LEA> asking 
them to submil prnposds or 
protects for funding in humani- 
ties subt(.vi <ireas? 

3* Please list ev*mpie> of pro- 
grams in humanities subjects 
that your si.ue agencv iiKitiaied 
over tile la>t five years. 

I DUCATIONAL DI:VIL(^P- 
ML\T This M'Ction shmild be 
completed bv (he humanities e[>n- 
tael person 

1* rieast* indicate what you con- 
sider lo be the effects (negative, 
neutral or positive) of the foUow- 
111); developments on Uu- ijuan- 
tily and t]uality of humanities 
mslniction in the elemenlarv 



aEid si*n>[ular\ curriculum 
a "liacUtobask-s" 

movemt^nl 
b leaihtng for standardi/i'd 
ti'stmg 

i I oujs on hie competency 
d L'seof CE^mputers f[>r 

learning 
e^ Crtnvth m anirse offerings 
f t:mphasis on votMlional 

training 
g Cinuvtii of talenled and 

gifted programs 
h Cnnvth of international 

studies 
i Parental involvement in 

the schools 
\ Changes in cla>s, ethnicity 

and race of public Schi>ol 

population 
k Changes in class, ethnicity 

and race of public School 

teachers 
I. Growth m junior colloge 

system 

m, Ri'ducation in liberal arts 
ret|iiinNtienls for idu cation 
mafi^rs 

n. Other (specify > 

2* Do ytiu feel thai formulation 
of new p[>licies at the stale level 
wiU lead lo improved humani- 
ties instmchon in your state? 

If yes, what policy charges 
wi>uld you sug(>est? 

X What do you seeas the major 
difficultEi^^ to be faced in iniprov- 
ing humanities instruction 
within in your >laie? 
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Ann i ni i , akiiiur \' luiJjr.-^u 

" 1 ho Artv,)iiJ t lui]i(Ui]tu>s 111 
Amrru'ii*^ St (SpooMl KstU') 

l ll/C;rR'\LJ\ I KANCIS 

fh^t R^r lii^t *''.* \ hi''>ih>rk^ 

i[iRizm«c;jtA/M,\v s^m/ 

IIOOKJ Ah^f:^\\.w I,\\tiu7 
snfi^ Srr^i ^rj7^ UrKiHii, IlliiuM^, 

I.ADM:K, BI:n)AMIN, k\\ ihc 
Chuw^v N\Hi<miil S^u'ioly ior {he 

RliPOiri OFTI II: COMMISSION 
ON rUHMUMANITII-S ifu^ 
liunuVJJttt^ tfj 'Xmrritiw I lU' 
lirrk(.>lov, r.ihJornitL Un;vorsilv of 
OIlfornhH'txss I9«0- 

RONNLNCRONALDII mu\ 
REEDY, JEREMlAI \, rds Ai iunhi- 
tfjs; the hhiti^blc ApprtMt ht^ to the 
thu hw^ of ihc I iujtuuutu*^ Washing- 
tori, D,C.. Univoniit)' Pu^ss oi 



State Education 
Agencies 
Humanities 
Contacts 



\\*}]\\AmC Herrvman, ^lro^^^r 
l>iviM4Hi Of [nstnuiion.ll Sit^ ur^ 

W \ 

Wftloll J.uKson. i*r^>j;nnn Man.ij^rr 
Oarror jnd VoL,ilu>iial I Jut atioii 

\\U \\S \\n)A 
Instnu tuMial Dovd^^pnirnl 

Snponiilomlonl 

\RK l\s IS 

Bronda RinKT Art I dutUlion 
SjwiahM 

I- \ntOR\l \ 

Ka\ Waj^niT l ino ArK ConsulMnl 
U^uis \ash, Vmw ArlsC oii^ullanl 

/I'tty \'ilfars, SMto CoorxIm.Kor 
Slutiont Proj^ram^ttrt- CiUetl 
ajd lalotitod 

I'rancis A Molrlaiiev, Asvistaiil 

Director 
DivwKin of i-lomoiiliiry and 

Smiiuiiry Fdtu\Uion 

nUAMHf 

Gary I It>upl, Stalo Supon'rw^r 
En);Wh Lanj*uaj*o Arts 

IV'^iRICi (H i'Oi.UWIUA 
Miiry Whito, Snpm'isiii); 

DltLKiOt 

English l.anj^uaj^t^ Arts 
iiORlDA 

Jamei> L Crt^sior AdmnnslraUnv 

Proj^ram AssistaniX" 
Bnre^u of Curriculum Sorvicos 

ClORCiA 

Claude IviO; Dirixtor 
Arts and Mumanitios 

CU'Wi 

I'rank D, LiAnna, AsMKiaio 

Suporintondont 
Curricolum and lastnJctioti 



// u\ Mi 

h\ rivn Klim kmann. Assistant 

Super III tondrnt 
(.^tfko ol Instnh IummI S^tvuvs 

in Mii > 

IJort Ihirda. C inisnltanl 
NUwK Art 

I yndon Wharttnu Manaj;i'r 
I'rti^^rani Planning and 
rVvt1i>puU''nl 

i\nf \\A 

RilaS. Schilling. Stale 
I lamanitK''v Consultant 

ft n\A 

LiUira Maj^tv, Con^iltant 
Arts Education 

Kay LnidiT l:ducalion 
Prt>);rani Sptvialist 

Donald B. 1 Itnittx Avsi^ituil 
Suponnlondt^iil (or Inslnictioii 

UKU!^iA\A 
Ndt-'ii Bnnvn, Pinilor 
Buri'aaikf CurDruloin Insvrvia" 
and Slaii Di.'^\'KAi*pmL^u{ 

MAi>:i 

Ptitrjcia O'Ct^nni-'lL Consultant 
Oiflcd and Talented llducation 

.\\AkYiA\n 

Richard | Dca^y As^istiuit SLUe 

Stiperinlend(?iU 
Division of Instruction 

Ai/WS/\cnasf lis 

Jameg M, Casl^ A>Mniato 

Commissi on tT 
Curnculnm and Instruction 

\UaUGAN 

Torossa V Statcn, Interim 

Super\*isor 
Instructional Specialist- l'iX^gri1^n 

Gilbert Valdiv, bupt?rvisor 
of Curriculum 

Rrtlph Bron-er, I^rccl<>r 
Division of Instruction 

Warrc^n I L Solomon, Dirt'Ctor of 
Curriculum Disserni nation 
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Sij|vriiik'nJt*n( h^r B^jsk Skills 
(. itrnailum <uul liistniL tioniil 

Ciirnaihjm and Adminj*^ir(>tjon 
InslnKtioiwI SorA JCt's 

J\Unc*il I liidv'l. C urnathim 
CoordiiuUir 

Of no 



OKI \liO\i\ 

\U\t\ Roiii, AdmimstraUH 

[Xivid Ar)Ln);toii. C um<ul(irn 

Pi \\^)i\'A\iA 

Dav id t\impbHL Dirorlor 

Knrt^nJ c)( Cllrrktlluin Mvl 

[nstnictum 

PUi RIORICO 

Ljngitis(it"C\inipoiK'n(H 
Bilin^^iiaf L^duiTtition f^rii^Mm 

Maiia^onK'iU Enformatuui Uml 

^OUliiCAKOUSA 

Studies OmsulMnt 

!^Oin}ilh\KOTA 
Io\i.vrt*vin, rrc>j^nim DirtvU^r 

Division of I'lmivnUuv tind 

iississn 

Boci^lt'V Ovorbin, An Spoaali^t 

Deputy CoinmissiontT 
\or rhtuun^. l?t*sV(m'h 
i\tKi Cnrmulurti 



HUM ilRKIlORIi^ 

t\H*rdinator 
Chapter 1 pMj^rams 

UtAtI 

l-oroy Luidoman. AdniiiustrtUor 
Division oKurnnilumaiKi 
Inst rut: turn 

VfRMOSr 

Jamtrs Lcn^^ol, Acting Diroclor 

^TtfOWl Assist^UlfL* 

VIRCiXIA 

Xuma I* fJradnen Dirtrctor 
DivLsum of Humanitit^sand 
Sctondary Administrdtion 

WASHINGTON 

l.ATty Slrtckland, 5uporv'is()r 

Social Studies Programs 

IvrST WRGfMM 

JiMnnt* MtHW, Music Ctwrdinator 

WISCONSIN 

[:unjcc Bethko, Chiof 

C urnailuni Dovdopment Soction 

WYOMING 

Aodrt^y M. Coihorman, Doputy 

5u pterin tendon t 
Si'Condor\' L'dtrcation 
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